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/Cl( REFERENCE to the contributors announced below will show that 
CM/ nearly all of the most distinguished and popular authors of this country, 
and many of those of Great Britain, have been engaged as contributors 
c ‘ to the Companion for the year 1883. The Announcement will be 
found, in many respects, we think, an extraordinary one: but it includes only 
a part of .the features of the volume for the coming year. 


SOB BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Novelties in 

Confections. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 


A Serial Story of Boy Life in America, by 
A Serial Story of Boy Life in Great Britain, by 
A Serial Story of New England Life, by 
A Seiial Story for Girls, by , 

A Serial Story of Southeru Life, by ... 

Amusing College -Stories, by . * . 

Stories of Old-Time Poor-Houses, by 

Old New England Peddlers’ Tales, bv 

Tales of the Old Dutch Farmers of New York, by 


J. T. Trowbridge. 
. . 'William Black. 

. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Harriet Prescott SpolVovd. 
. Marie B. Williams, 

i . Henry A. Gordon. 

J. D. Chaplin. 
^ . Wm. A. King. 
. . Eugene M. Prince. 


Freshness, Purity, and deliciousness ] 
of Flavor our specialties. 


Packed in Tin Boxes for Express or Mail, 


Illustrated Travel and Adventure. 


A Serial Story of Adventure, by 
Life in an Irish Fishing Village, by . 

Tales^of Old Ships and Sailors, by ’. 

The Saloon-Keeper's Story, by 
After the Mindanao Pirates in a Dutch Guu-Boar. bv 
Adventures in a Whaling Cruise in the North Pacific, by 


The Fiftieth Tiger. A narrative of Adventiu-e bVthe'speeial Correspondent 

of the London Telegraph ./ * 

Child Life ami Home Lire in Japan. Curious Pictures arid Domestic inci- 


. . C. A. Stephens 

Julian Hawthorne 
Capt. F. Luce- 
Franklin O. Parker- 
Lieut. P. F. Grinnell* 
Nfacombcr Brett. 



Moore’s Throat and Lung 

Lozenges, for a Cough, Cold or 
Sore Throat, 25c, per large box; 
but ns n »pcclul oiler till after the 
Holidays, l will send 3 boxes for 
50c. in stamm*. In order to make 
them more thoroughly known. 
Once tried, they become a family 
remedy. Agreeable in taste, add 
a certain cure for Whooping Cough. 
Cards and picture books. 

Dr. C. C. Moore, 78 Cort- 


I’vo had one. 


landt Street, New York. 


Phil Robinson. 


dents, by a traveler in that eountrv. 

ITJIV U urnui: TKmllin™ nt.,.,:.-. , * _ 


Railway Heroes. Thrilling stories of railroad men. Among others will be ’ 
” The Fireman s Story: 1 ’ ■* His Lite nr Thrive-w.*™ 


Prof. E. S. Morse. 


... * His Life or Theirs: * 

Boy,” and “ Express Messenger Riley,” by . 


* Skip Dustin, the Water 


Walter A. Moor* 


Special Articles. 


A Medicine for a Woman, Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman. 


Important articles will be given by two of the most distinguished Neurolo¬ 
gists in the w oild, describing Nervous Diseases—showing the ordinary causes 
of these forms of hitman suffering—and giving general suggestions as to their 
treatment. The articles will not be merely technical treatises, but will be en¬ 
livened by curious and illustrative anecdotes. 




<f 


Common Jvegrons Ailments. A Series of Papers, by . . i>,- iJro,vn-Sw,„..,-,i 

The Short History of a Nervous Man. The- Proper use of the Mind, Hallu¬ 
cinations and Delusions, The Cause of Sleep and Sleeplessness, Soranam- 

ouiLsm, etc ” by . . -.Dr. William A. Hammond. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is a Remedy 


Reminiscences and Anecdotes. 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
so common to our best population. 


James Parton- 
Edgar Knowles- 
Hon. £. g. Cox- 


(Illustrated.) 

Yankee Drolleries at Old-Time Fairs and Shows, hv 

Stories of Old-Time Quack Doctors and their Remedies, bv 
On the Stump. Humorous Anecdotes of Electioneering. Stump Speaking etc* bv 
Victor Hugo-at Home. A chatty description of the home life of the* great 
poet, by his Private Secretary.. ° aat 

W ° r Gallerr *b S ° f thC Ho,l ' se ° r Commons. As seen from the Reporters’ 

Brilliant Articles. Reminiscences of Dean'Stanley and Picturesque Assoeia- 

tions of Westminster Abbey, by. 4 r , innil v w « 

Great Southern Leaders. A series of articles containing personal 'reminis- ’ * * rPar ' 

cences of Gen.Robert E. Lee, “Stonewall” Jackson, John c. Calhoun 

etc., etc., by.Hon. Alexander H. .Stephens 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY, 


V y It revives the drooping spirits,Mnvigorate.s and harmon¬ 
izes the organic tunctions, gives elasticity and firmness to the 
step, restores the natural lustre to the eye, and plants on iho 
pale cheek of woman the fresh roses of life’s spring and 
early summer time. 


Richard Lesclidc. 


H. W. Lucy. 


The Help Series. 


James Parton. 
. N. Saroily. 


The Prolits of Literary Labor, by 

Photography as a'Profession, by. 

Salesmen and Saleswomen in City Stores. Theirwages'and opportunities'. 

A study 1 b K<l " calion - ®>w choose a College. Advantages of European 11 ** 1168 ' ! " ,0 ° Iil,iott 

Girls'who Earn a Living In Art. By the Principal of the Womans' aW 1 ''*'" 1 A ' na,nm ® ,,d 

School. Cooper Union. -v . 

What a Technical Education Costs. By the Professor of Engineering' of ' Carter 

...tkeInstitute of Technology, Hoboken. n 8 Hubert H 

Shifts and Expedients of College Life. Showing how Students' can pay * T * 

their way through a College Course, by A Graduate. 


the little otS , . ,Idre " , “ FaSe su3tains its ^putolion for chai-ming pictures, poems and stories adapted 


to 


Subscription Price, $1.75. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


Address, 

Please mention Ladies' Floral Cabinet . 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


LsT Physicians Use It and Prescribe It.-iEI 

It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won such a 
name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and the people, 
that its sales are unprecedented. 

X3T ITS MERITS KEEP UP T1IE SALE.j£l 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at nil tunes and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For the euro of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKJIAM’K VEGETABLE COMPOUND 

is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue. Lynn. Mass. 
Price, $1.00. Six bottles for $5.00. Sent by mail in the form of 
pills, also in the form of lozenges, on receipt of price, $ 1.00 
per box forcithor. Sirs. Pinkhnni freely answers all letters of 
Inquiry. Send for pamphlet. Address ns above. Mention 
thin paper. 


»S^8W rdlouM bc wttiHnit LYDIA R I‘INK HASPS LIVER 
PILLS, riiey cure constipation, biliousness, and torpidity of 
the liver. 25 ccjits per box. 


SOLD BY ALL DllUGGISTS. 


I F Washington!* D P G rENT ’ Writ ° Gc0 '' 8<3 E ’ Leraon ' 


An Illustrated book and 13 elegant Chromo 
kfQQ Advertising Cards. Send your address and 
I I 00 ? A « -£ e ? cent stam P> to the iEtna Card Co., 
ww 101 Fulton St., New York. P. 0. Box 2724. 
























































THE LADIES' FLORAL GABINE1, 


I. 


go©KS,+AtffHORS*ANf»*ART. 


TBS COLDSXT FLORAL 

Is the most delightful combination of an elegantly illustrated Poem and au exquisite Floral Card, making the most charming 

souvenir for Christmas, New Year, Easter, Birthday, or Wedding. 

Each hook has a different cover, with appropriate Flowers, on a gold ground, and is put up in a neat box or a handsome envelope 

and sold for $1.75 each. 

The Golden Floral 

Is the most unique and elegant style 
in which a book was ever issued, and 
is an exceedingly happy combination, 
and one which will be appreciated as 
soon as seen. 

The covers are exquisitely illumi¬ 
nated, each book having a different 
design drawn with faultless grace. 
These designs are executed with the 
most striking fidelity, the flowers life¬ 
like in color and pose, rest upon a 
golden ground. 

There are Pansies and Roses, For- 
get-me-notsand Daisies, the Fleur-de- 
lis and Lilies of the Valley, the pure 
and spotless Easter Lily and the 
bright Holly of Christmas-tide, 
charming as a true artist can make 
them. 

These covers are fringed with a 
heavy silk fringe woven expressly for 
them. 

These Hymns and Poems are 
recognized as among the sweet¬ 
est and purest known to our 
language; and in their new 
dress of beauty and grace, they 
will largely divide the honors 
with the most elegant of Holi¬ 
day Cards. 

For sale by all Booksellers and Sta¬ 
tioners, and Sent by Mail, Postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Illustrated Cata¬ 
logues Mailed Free. 


The Golden Floral. 

— w — 

RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 

By Alfred Tennyson. 

ABIDE WITH ME. 

By Henry Francis Lyte. 

HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 

BY 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 

By Sarah Flower Adams. 

ROCK OF AGES. 

BY 

Augustus Montague Toplady. 
— v — 

HOME, SWEET, HOME. 

By John Howard Payne. 
—v — 

THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED 
HIGH. 

By Felicia Hemans. 

OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT 
OF MORTAL BE PROUD? 

By William Knox. 



SHEPAED, ZF’ia.'blislxexs, BOSTON. 


POPULAR GIFT BOOKS. 

THE BOYS OF ’61. 

BY CHABLES CARLETON COFFIN. 
Author of 
“The Boys of ’70,” 
“Winning his Way,” 
etc., etc. 

Jin Immense Success. 

NEW EDITION 

is now ready, and for 
x sale by all Book¬ 
sellers. 


Every Boy should 
have it 


Price, 82.50. 

“the nation's ward,” prom “boys op ’SI.” 

OUR NEW WAY ’ROUND THE WORLD. 
By Charles Oarlkton Coffin, author ot "The Story of Lib¬ 
erty,” “ Following the Flag,” etc. A now and Improved edi- 
K^tlon with additional illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. cloth, gilt, $ 2.60 
PIONEER LIFE AND FRONTIER Ad¬ 
venture. An authentic record of the romantic life and dar¬ 
ing exploits of Kit Carson from his own narrative. By Col. 
D. C. Peters. Fully illustrated. 1 vol., 8 vo, doth, gilt, $2.1 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt qf price, by 

ESTES & EAURIAT. Publishers, Eogton, 



NEW GIFT BOOKS, 1882 


Rock Me to Sleep, Mother. 

By Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen. Illustrated from original 
drawings by F. S. Church, E. H. Garrett, S. G. McCutcneon, 
and George T. Andrew. 1 voL, small quarto, cloth, full gilt, 
$1.60. Full morocco, or full tree marbled calf, $5.00. 

Schiller’s Song of the Bell. 

With 21 illustrations by Alexander Liczon, Mayer and Ed¬ 
mund H. Garrett. Engraved by George T. Andrew and 
others. This volume Is the second of a series entitled 
"•Songs from tho Great Poets,” and uniform with Son* 
of the Brook. 1 vol., small quarto, doth, full gilt, 
$1.50. Full morocco, full tree marbled calf, $5 00. 

Picturesque American Scenery. 

A series of lino steel engravings, with descriptive text by 
•N. P. Willis and others, and quotations from popular poets. 
1 vol., largo quarto, cloth, bevelled and full gilt, $3.75. 

Picturesque European Scenery. 

Beautiful landscape and other views of picturesque scenes of 
tho old world, reproduced in fine wood-cuts by the best 
artists. 1 vol., large quarto, doth, bevelled and full gilt, 
$1.76. 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of price by 

ESTES & EAEBIAT, Publishers, Boston. 




OUR LITTLE ONES 

.-■THE NURSERY. 

The most Beautifully Illustrated Magazine 
for tittle People In the World. 

The extraordinary success ol this Magazine proves 
that the people desire the best literary and artistic mat¬ 
ter for the instruction and amusement of little chddren. 
The stories and poems, all original, are by the 
Beat Writers for Children. 

The illustrations, 380 a year, are made by the 
.Best Artists In the World, 
expressly for this Magazine. Invaluable as an educa¬ 
tor. The cheapest as well as the best;_ __ 

SI. 50 A TEAK. IB CENTS A COPT. 

Newsdealers sell it. Specimen free. The most lib¬ 
eral terms to Agents. Special terms to Schools. 

BUSSELL PUBLISHING GO., Boston, Mass, 













































II. 


THE LADIES' FLORAL CABINET. 




THE FORBES COMPANY, 

Boston and New York 

PUBLISHERS OF THE FAMOUS 

Albertype Engravings, 

which are exact fac-similes of the originals 
in every particular, and cannot be distin¬ 
guished from them. 

They are printed on heavy plate paper, 
23x28 inches in size, and are sold by ali 
first-class art dealers. 


The Albertype Process 

IS invaluable for the reproduction of Por¬ 
traits or Views for illustrating Town Histo¬ 
nes, Genealogies, &c„ and for commercial 
P“ 1 r POS€s of various kinds, such as Illustra¬ 
ted Catalogues, Sheets, &c., being much 
than Photograph}-, and exactly 
as taitniul m every particular. 


The Forbes Comfy 

ARE ALSO 

Sole Agents for the United States for Messrs. 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS. 

London, Eng., 

ROYAL ACADEMY 

CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, 

And BIRTHDAY CARDS. 

By fur the choicest and most artistic 
line ever offered to the trade. 

181 DEVONSHIRE ST., - BOSTON. 

22 BOND ST., - NEW YORK. 


Holiday Announcement 

—OF—- s 

BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 

A Noble Name; or, Donningluuisen* 

From the Germau of Claire Von GlUme'r. By Sirs. 
A. L. \Y ister, translator ot “ From Hand to Hand " 
Swo " d 

“Oneof the most entertaining volumes upon the 
ong hst of her publications. It is full of human 
interest. North American. 

Zoological Sketches: 

A contribution to the Out-Door Study of Natural 
History. By Felix L Oswald, author of *■ Summer- 
1?„T Ske JS h g- •,)' lustrations by Herman 
I Faber. Cloth, gilt, $2.00. 

“His present work will be found charming: intro¬ 
ducing us, as it really does, to the romance of the 
.animal kingdom, lie cannot recommend it too 
highly as a book to be placed in the bauds of the live 
| boy or girl.’’—.Boston Post. 

I Have Lived anil Loved: 

: A Novel. By Mrs. Forrester, author of “ My Lord 
j cloth's?Ob 3 ' 1 '"’ M ' g " on '" etc - r ’ mo - Extra 

! The author in this work gives sketches of English 
society life as brilliant and vigorous as those which 
have made her former books deservedly popular It 
; forms the second volume of the new series of novels 
| .vY... authors which was commenced with 

Kua s Faustiue, and which retail at Si 00 each 


“ No other Indy's book unites so many qualities."— 
Lancaster (Pa.) Fra. 

“THE CHEAPEST AND BEST ..a 

PETERSON’S 

MAGAZINE! 

UNEQUALED PREMIUMS FOR 1883, 

C^The principal premium for getting up clubs for 1883 will 
be a superb steel engraving (size 27 inches by 20), for framing, 
after Muncaksy's world renowned picture, “Christ before i 
Pilate,” for which the French Government has just paid 100-, ! 

000 francs. No such premium was ever offered before. * / 


Book -Discounts to Subscribers. 

Auv subscriber, in remitting her own or another’s 
yearn- subscription, may at that time select any ot 
below—and obtain them at 
jfJe? C0U1>t fr ° m 016 f ° 0 ™ E published rates, post- 

’wmpow GARDENING. An elegant book. 350 en- 
_graYlnga. 31.50. 

300 pages ' 

W0RK - 300 pages ’ p rofuse mus - 
B noSsfeilSSf , 50 InValUab,e f ° r Presque 

“Sr By Ella Rodman Church. 

t ftS2S5s2S D «S? NEEDLEW0RK - Near 'y«» 

JJYENING AMUSEMENTS. 300 pages. Si.50 

WOMAN HER OWN FLOT^E-GARDENER 
010111 bound > $1.00. 

^^^CTsiV^ y ^ mpaiJontoHouse - 

^2 T0 dest «9y 


: Fans tine: 

! A Novel. By “Rita," author of “Daphne,” 
j Fragoletta.-’etc. 12 mo. Extra cloth, $ 1 . 00 . 

I The Colonel's Daughter; or. Winning his Spurs: 

; ^U B ^5o ptataCharIesKing ’ t7 S A - 1 - mo - 

• "The delicacy of his sentiment lias a flavor of the 
romance of a former generation: but the simplicity 
or ills story and the accuracy of his pictures of life 
at an army camp on the frontiers smack of the 
fashion of the day ."—Buffalo Courier. 

The Princess and Curdle : 

A New Juvenile. By George MacDonald. Companion 
volume to The Pnneess and the Goblin.” With 
numerous full-page Illustrations. 12mo. Extra 
cloth, $1.25. 

The tale is told with ail the humor and grace that 
distinguishes this author’s juvenile books 
The New- Arabian Nights: 

Select Tales not included bv Galland or Lane in the 
One Thousand and One Nights.” Translated and 
edited by W. F. Kirby. Illustrated with over 30 
«2 W 66 Engravin S s - Crown Svo. Extra cloth, 

New England By-Gones: 

By E. H. ArrfEllen H. Rollins). With an introduc- 
tion by Gail Hamilton. Illustrated in the very- 
highest style of art. with SO handsome engravings 
executed by the best artists and engravers Svo’ 
Cloth gilt, extra, $5.00; Tree Calf, S9.00. 

“There is about what this woman writes an abso¬ 
lute charm. In a word, E. H. Arr is a genius, and 
her writing a poem in prose."— Philadelphia Times. 
Christine: 

A Poem. By T.Buchanan Read. Companion volume 
to Brushwood,” and “Drifting." With J 7 hand 
some illustrations from designs by Fred. Dielman 
Small 4to. Cloth, gilt, extra, S1.50; Tree Calf, $4 00 
Read’s Poems: 

M^/ 0 r e -Y iCal Works of T - Buchanan Read 
S di-awIngsTy 

°“f Young Folks In Africa: 

wifdtofAWm °B Fo r ur Young Americans in the 
“ n..r James D . McCabe, author of 

4 Ou" Youn Folks Abroad.” Profusely illustrated 
4 to. Boards, S1.75; Extra cloth, S2.25. 

FEY b - v aP Booksellers, or will be sent bv 
mad, postage prepaid, on receipt' of the price, by y 

J - P - tan & CO., Publishers, 

7X5 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


FULL SIZE PAPER PATTERNS! 


Peterson's Magazine Is the best and cheapest of the ladles' 
books. It gives more tor the money, and combines greater 
merits than any other. Its Immense circulation and long 
established reputation enables Its proprietor to distance all 
competition. In short, It has the 

BEST STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 

BEST COLORED FASHIONS, 

BEST DRESS PATTERNS, 
BEST ORIGINAL STORIES, 

BEST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS, 

BEST ILLUSTRATIONS, Etc. 

The stories, novelettes, etc.. In Peterson are admitted to be 
the best published. All tub most popdlab female writers 
contribute to it. In 1883, about 100 original stories will bo 
given, and in addition Six Copyiugiit Novels, by Ann S 
Stephens, Frank Leo Benedict, Jane G. Austin, “ Josiah Allen’s 
Wife,” etc. A specialty of “ Peterson," as a lady's book, is 
Its splendidly illdstrated articles, and especially Its 

Colored Steel Fashion Plates- 

engraved on steel, twice the size of all others, and 
superbly colored.. Also, its monthly Supplement, extra with 
a full-size pattern for a lady’s or child's dress, etc etc etc 
Also, Household, Cookery, and other receipts; articles on Ar‘ 
Embroidery, Blower Culture,- House Dccoratlon-In short' 
everything Interesting to Indies. 

TERMS (Always in Advance), 82.00 A YEAR. 
ISC UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS. .At 

GREAT CHOICE IN PREMIUMS! 


2 Copies for $3.50 j 

3 “ “ 4 50 i or'oY'i’nro 0 .Y ,rOTOf ' ItA, T [ . Pictorial, 

U ( Club. Album, for setting up the 

4 Copies for $6.50 ( Wth an extra copy the Btagazlno 

6 9.00 i J5ffi-Kc c iub um ' t0 lb0porson 

5 Copies for $8,00 j az ] PI 0 l, ^ 0 . t 5|>ncrtraco|)yof the Blag- 

7 10 ' 6 ° i 10 

For Larger Clubs Still Greater Inducements. ' 

Address, post-paid, 

I * 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, 

30? Chestnut St.-, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Specimens sent gratis, if written for, lie get up olubs with. 






















































WIDE AWA.K E FOR DECEMBER. 

G RAN D HOLIDAY NUMBER. ELEGANT NEW COVER IN COLORS. 

Beginning the new voluine. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST PICTORIAL MAGAZINE EVER ISSUED. 


144 Large Quarto Pages, 150 Choice Pictures. Only 25 cts. 


Famous Authors who Contribute 

TO THIS NUMBER. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, “H. H”, Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, Eliot 
McCormick, John Coryell, Rose Kingsley, Margaret Sidney, Mrs. 
Craigin, George Cary Eggleston, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Edward 
Everett Hale, Susan Coolidge, Arthur Gilman, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Fred A. Ober, Mrs. Hartwell-Catherwood, Christ¬ 
ina Rossetti, Mary F. Robinson. Phillip Bourke-Marston, Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik, Mary E. Wilkins, Prof. Sargent, Marion Harland. 

Subscription lor one year, $2.50. 

Ask your bookseller for it, or send twenty-five cents with order to 


Celebrated Artists who Contribute 

100 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS TO THIS NUMBER. 

St. John Harper, Geo. F. Barnes, Jessie Curtis Shepherd, L. B. 
Humphrey, W. Parker Bodfish, Bonguereau, Jessie McDermott, 
Rose Kingsley, H. Pruett Slack, Robert Lewis, Addie Ledyard, 
C. A. Northam, E. H. Garrett, Jean Aubit, Mary A. Lathbury, 
Caroline Hansell, Prof. H. Faber, J. H. Moser, “Boz.” 

Engravers of rank also contribute to make the number notable; 
and the printing is of the highest class on the finest paper. 

D. L0THR0P & CO., 32 Franklin St., Boston. 

“There is no Juvenile Magazine 
as Wide Awake.” 

well as grown up' 


Concerning the Brilliant Illustrated Magazine Wide Awake, the Boston Transenpt says: 
published in this country so carefully edited, or that contains so much that is really useful and interesting 

The London Literary World says: “This is a very sumptuous Monthly adapted to the tastes of children as 
people, with illustrations not to be matched in any Magazine of its class published in England. 


THE PANSY. 

A.n eight-page xoeeldy for JBoys and Girls . Only *15 cents a year . 

This delightful illustrated paper, edited by the author of the *’ Pansy books, is equally suited to week-day and Sunday reading 
A serial by the editor, “Pansy,” will run through 1883, one of those inimitable stories that take hold of the people, suie to win new 
friends to this popular author, and to stimulate to the very highest of true, sincere living. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 

A Magazine for Youngest Readers. Only $1.00 a year. 

To please our small patrons who wish for “more pictures” still, we have altered and enlarged our pictorial monthly known 
heretofore as Little Folks’ Reader. It will be published hereafter as Our Little Men and Women, is to contain twenty-four pages 
instead of sixteen, and in addition to its regular illustrations will give Six Beautiful Full-page Pictures each mouth. Its original 
plans will be adhered to, of giving easy reading for beginners at home and at school put in short words and short sentences, of basing 
even its stories as nearly as possible upon actual incidents, of interesting its readers in animals and kindness toward them, and of 
making them acquainted with the home life of, little men and women in other countries. In short the magazine contains just the 
pleasurable variety of reading suited to joyous, inquiring, restless childhood. 

BABYLAND. 

The only Magazine in the World Expressly for Babies. Only 50 cents a year. 

No home where a baby laughs and coos can be complete 'without this dainty monthly. During the next year it will be more 
delightful than ever. It will have its musical jingles, and its sweet amusing stories of tiny men and women, and its large, beautiful 
pictures, as heretofore, and will be printed in the same large type, and on the same heavy cream-tint paper. In addition, Mr. Barnes 
is preparing a novel series of twelve full-page pictures illustrating “What Black Eyes and Blue Eyes saw in Foreign Lands.” A 
.beautiful picture alphabet will run as a wee serial through the year. Send the address of your baby and your baby friends, and speci¬ 
mens will be sent them. Grand holiday number with cover in six colors; only 5 cts. 

Orders for subscriptions, applications for agencies, special terms and circulars, may be sent to 

D, L0TER0P & 00., Publishers, 

99 Franklin St., Boston 


















IV. 


the LADIES' FLOliAL CABINET. 


B©©KS;i^THORS*ANfo ART 


“Perhaps the most judiciously edited magazine in 
the world.”— The Nation*, N. Y., Sept, 18S2. 

THE CENTURY. 


The thirteenth year of this magazine (the 
second under its new name) began with the 
November number, of which HO. 000 copies 
were issued. The Century is a magazine 
for the family, each number containing 160 
pages, and, by reason of its eminence among 
periodicals, the best in literature and art 
now comes naturally to it. Its illustrations 
have won a world-wide fame for American 
wood engraving. The Illustrated London 
Fetes has called it “ one of the marvels of 
the day, and another English journal pro¬ 
nounces it “ the giant of the monthlies.” 
No family desiring to keep thoroughly 
abreast of the times can afford to be with¬ 
out The Century during 



® lr "alter Scott’s fascinating poem of Scottish chivalry, with 120 very choice ninct . 
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papers, “Life in the Thirteen Colonies,” by 
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man, Thomas Hughes, Chas. Dudley War¬ 
ner, “Uncle Remus,” H. H. Boyesen, and 
many others. Especial attention will be 
paid to short stories and novelettes. 

The price of The Century is $4.00 a 
year. We make a special offer, by which 
the numbers of the past year (the first under 
The Century name) are supplied to new 
subscribers for $2.00, or bound in two 
elegant volumes for $3.50. 
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The Christmas Guest. 

A TALE OF LONG AGO. 

Night in Uie Baron’s castle. 

Night on the windy moor, 

The best of nights for the very rich 
And the worst for the very poor ; 

For the Yule-log blazed in the ancient hold, 
And the begger shrank from the biting cold 

The Baron’s only daughter, 

The little Lady Grace, 

Was better dressed than any guest 
And fairer in the face; 

But never a thought of pride had she, 

As they gayly danced round the Christmas-tree 



When lo! an Ul-clad 
stranger 

Stood in the firelight’s 
glow; ' 

His head was bare, his 
golden hair 
All wet with melting 
snow. 

“Whence eomest thou?” 
the children cried, 
But only a dim, sweet 
smile replied. 


It is the little Christ-child,” 

Low spoke the Lady Grace. 

I dreamed last night that a halo bright 
Shone round that very face. 

And he said : “ Be sure you have eyes to see, 
For I shall stand by your Christmas-tree.” 

So, when they spread the table, 

A chair I bade them set 
At my right hand for a guest more grand 
Than all assembled yet. 

And my mother said, when the servant 
smiled: 

’Tis the second sight. Obey the child. ” 
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Then all the noisy children 
Were silent for a space ; 

But no one heard him speak a word, 

Though the smile grew on his face, 

Till they saw a halo pure and faint 

Bound the stranger’s head, like a pictured saint. 

In strides the stately Baron, 

To view the children's cheer. 

“ Who has the place by the Lady Grace? 

How came a beggar here ? ” 

Said the Lady Grace: “God pardon thee ! 

The little Chfist-child dines with me.” 

The baron staggers backward 
And smites upon his breast. 

Before him stands, with clasped hands, 

One more unbidden guest. 

- “ Hast thou come back here from the dead, 
Grace, my sister Grace?” he said. 

' ‘ They told you falsely, brother. 

Seven years ago to-day, 

With a father's blame and a blighted name, 

I left this castle gray : 

But at Christmas-time of every year 
I have stood outside, I have seen you here. 

“ My son comes always with me, 

Or else I could not come. 

He will ever be like a babe to me, 


For he is deaf and dumb. 

He slipped from sight when my head was bowed, 
And I saw him next in the youthful crowd. 

“ Among the happy children 
I left my smiling boy, 

For light and heat and enough to eat 
Are all he can enjoy; 

But I’ll take him now, I will go away. 

And will come no more on the Christmas Dav.” 

“ Nay, then,” replied the Baron, 

“Thou shalt not go again. 

Thy seven years of toil and tears 
Amid the scorn of men 
Are enough, in sooth, for a lifetime long; 

And we’ve all done wrong—we have all done 
wrong.” 

Then followed hearty greeting. 

Where people wept aud smiled: 

And the Lady Grace, with a warm embrace, 
Welcomed the silent child. 

But she wept that night on her mother’s breast 
That the Christ-child had not been her guest. 

“ Nay, grieve thee not, my daughter, 

The Christ of God has come ; 

But he chooses to speak through a woman weak 
And a child who is deaf and dumb, 

Aud ‘as ye have done,’ in the Book saith He, 

‘ To the least of mine, ye have done to me.’ ” 

— \ Selected. 


THE GLADIOLUS. 


[The following escay was read before the New York 
Horticultural Society by C. L. Allen, (Horticultural Ed. 
of the Cabinet) of Garden City, N. Y. As there tire so 
many inquiries as to the history and cultivation of this 
popular - flower, we publish it in full.] 

The Gladiolus belongs to the Nat. Ord: Iridacece, and 
is composed of nearly sixty species, that are, with but 
few exceptions, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
species are remarkable for ease of culture, grace of habit, 
beautiful forms of flowers aud intense coloring, ranging 
from the most vivid scarlet to pure white, from clear 
rose to pure yellow, and bright purple ; in many of the 
species the colors are happily and singularly blended. 
The habits of the species are as varied as their colors, 
some delicate and light, others strong and robust, with 
constitutions adapted to dny climate excepting the more 
frigid. Owing to the remarkable hybrids that have 
been produced, but few of the species are found under 
cultivation excepting in botanical collections. A few of 
them are, and should be, grown more extensively, 
among the number is G. communis. This species is 
found pretty generally distributed throughout the south 
of Europe; it consists of three varieties, white, rose, and 
purple, all perfectly hardy, of easy culture, and de¬ 
sirable on account of their early flowering. They are of 
dwarf habit, the flower spikes rarely exceed two feet in 
height. They should be planted in Autumn, any time 
from September until November, and need not be dis¬ 


turbed or re-planted for a number of years—not uuti 
they fail; to flower freely, which they are liable to do if 
the mass becomes too thick ; iu some soils the) - increase 
very fast, producing immense quantities of offsets that 
flower the second year. A small clump will produce a 
large number of flower-spikes in June, a season when 
choice flowers are scarce. G. Byzantium, another pei - - 
fectly hardy specie, is a native of Turkey. This species 
is particularly desirable in the border, as it is free- 
flowering, and when once planted may remain many 
years without separating, as it produces so few offsets 
that it requires a long time to become troublesome from 
crowding. Both these species dislike shade and require 
an airy as well as a sunny situation for a perfect de¬ 
velopment of flower. 

G. Ramosus, the Branching Gladiolus, is unquestion¬ 
ably the finest species of the genus. In the size and 
beauty of its flowers it yields the palm to none, and on 
account of its peculiarly branching habit, it may be con¬ 
sidered the most ornamental. In favorable situations, 
the flower-stems will grow five feet high, and produce a 
succession of flowers from June until August. The 
flowers are very large, well opened, and of good shape. 
Color, rosy blush, with heavy carmine stains on the 
three lower petals. The leaves are proportionately large 
and handsome, and the whole plant forms a magnificent 
object when given plenty of room for its development. 
The bulbs should be planted in the Fall, in a dry, sandy 
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loam, and the bed protected from frost by generous 
mulching. The Dutch were the first to introduce this 
species from the Cape ; they gave a number of varieties, 
from which have been produced a large number of 
hybrids, or more properly, cross-breeds, as they all seem 
to have the same specific character, diileriug only 
slightly in the color of the flowers. 

We cannot dwell longer upon the description or his¬ 
tory of the species, as the time allotted will not permit; 
besides, it was only our intention to speak of what is 
generally known as hybrid or garden varieties. From 
several of the species, some of the most remarkable 
hybrids have been produced. In no branch of floi'icul- 
ture has the skill, the zeal, and the perseverance of the 
hybridizer been more liberally rewarded. Several 
separate and distinct classes, with almost unlimited 
numbers of varieties, have been produced, that for the 
size of flower, beauty and grace in form, variety, depth 
and intensity of color, size and strength of plant, 
together with the enormous length of flower-spike, are 
entirely unknown to the species from which these 
hybrids have originated. 

The first and most important, as well as the most 
popular class, are the i biids of Gandavenis, itself a 
hybrid, and the parent of varieties innumerable. 

The hybridization of any popular tribe, when it is at¬ 
tended with so little labor in proportion to results pro¬ 
duced. as in this class, is speedily carried on to an extent 
which render characteristic distinctions indefinable; 
and, perhaps, the introduction of numberless names 
which necessarily arise out of such a circumstance, is to 
be regretted, as occasioning difficulty and labor beyond 
what most cultivators are disposed to submit to. For 
the purposes of sale, however, and, also, to enable the 
producer to recommend very desirable sorts to dealers and 
amateurs, it is essential that every seedling or variety 
that is at all worthy of being perpetuated, should have 
a distinctive name. 

As we have before stated, the many hundred named 
garden varieties of Gladiolus are descendants of G. gan- 
davensis; but how and where tliis hybrid was produced, 
has been for a long time an open question. Why, we 
never could understand, for we have the word of one of 
the most prominent horticulturists in the world, the late 
Louis Van Houtte, whose word was authority on any¬ 
thing pertaining to the history of plants, that it was a 
seedling raised in the garden of the Duke of Arenberg, 
a celebrated amateur, in Ghent, and that it was the re¬ 
sult of a cross between the species CardLnalis and 
Psittaoinus. This we should consider a full settlement 
of the question. Not so, however, for the late Hon. and 
Rev. Wm. Herbert, an acknowledged authority on bulbs, 
says Mr. Van Houtte is in error, for after repeated at¬ 
tempts to hybridize the two, he, Mr. Herbert, could not 
succeed, consequently it could not be done, and what 
Mr. Van Houtte said had been done, was a mistake ; and 
all the English waiters and their American copyists 
agree in saying with Mr. Herbert, that the origin of G. 
ganclavensis is obscure. We think that reasoning better 
adapted to 1840 than the present day, as some of our 
own people, even, are vain enough to think that results 
may be produced that the Dean of Manchester could 
not accomplish. There is no question, however, as to 
the fact that to G. gandavensis we are indebted for all 
our fine garden varieties, as it not only crosses freely 


with many of the species, and each cross seems to pos¬ 
sess merits superior to either parent, but seedlings raised 
from this variety, without cross-fertilization or hybridiz¬ 
ing, show marked superiority of form and color over 
the parent. It is a common mistake to.call our many 
varieties hybrids, when they are in reality cross-breeds ; 
and this is one of the most interesting features in the 
culture, that every cross between well-known varieties 
tend in almost every case to improve, not only the 
beauty of the flower, but the vigor of the plant. 

We wish now to remove, as far as possible, the pre¬ 
valent erroneous idea, that it is a difficult task to raise 
new and choice varieties from seed. The only secret— 
the only mystery—is that one can, with so little trouble 
and with relatively no expense, produce flowers that 
will give such intense satisfaction and pleasure. It is 
no more trouble to raise Gladioli from seed than to raise 
the most common vegetable ; with the simplest garden 
culture there is an almost absolute certainty of success. 
Prepare your bed in Spring as for any hardy annual; 
the soil should be made fine, and comparatively rich ; 
sow the seed in drills, cover to the depth of one inch; 
hoe and weed sufficient to keep the soil light and clean; 
take up the bulbs after the first frost, or before, if ripe ; 
store during the Winter in a dry cellar or room, free 
from frost; plant them out again in the Spring follow¬ 
ing, and in the ensuing Summer very many of them 
will flower. With the convenience of a liot-bed, or 
frame, bulbs may be produced from seed in one season 
that will very nearly all flower the second. It will re¬ 
quire a little more care and trouble to grow in this way, 
but the increase in the size of the bulb^will more than 
pay the extra cost. One of the chief advantages, how¬ 
ever, in sowing in a frame is that in case of a heavy 
storm, the young plants may he protected by the sash, 
that during all heavy rains should be kept closed, as the 
young plants rarely recover after the leaves have been 
bruised or broken down. 

We know of no pleasure in gardening that is equal to 
the growing of tliis class of plants from seed. The cer¬ 
tainty of getting some remarkably fine varieties is well 
balanced by some that are decidedly uninteresting, 
with an occasional one so homely as to excite pity and 
cause us to tender our sympathies to the afflicted parents. 
Upon the whole, when proper care is exercised in the 
selection of seed, a marked improvement may be ex¬ 
pected. The fact that the best rarely flower first, will 
tend to create in the amateur a warm and watchful in¬ 
terest. A pertinent and common question is, how to 
obtain the best seed ? Simply by making a careful selec¬ 
tion of the best varieties under cultivation. If an ama¬ 
teur, make a selection that suits your own taste, as you 
are not bound by society's rules as to what constitutes 
the perfect flower—keeping in view those of the best 
form, largest size, and of the most intense and positive 
colors; whenever they are marked or variegated, have 
the markings held and distinct. Plant not more than 
six inches apart each way. Without further care you 
will get some good seed. A better quality and a far 
greater quantity will be obtained by cross-fertilization, 
which may be effected in all sorts of ways, or, rather, by 
every practical cross. This is the most effectually done 
on a dry day, when there is but little air stirring. It is 
not absolutely necessary to cross-fertilize for good varie¬ 
ties ; neither are you sure of success if you do, though. 
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it is probably the more certain way in the line of im¬ 
provement. Yet, very many of our most valued seed¬ 
lings were accidentals, and each year produces varieties 
with colors and markings entirely new, but not at all times 
desirable—by leaving this part of the work to the bees. 

The Gladioli dislikes a stiff, clayey soil, but will thrive 
well in almost any other; its preference being for one of 
a moist, sandy nature, or light loam. They do best on 
sdd ground, with but little manure, and that well rot¬ 
ted successive plantings on the same ground should be 
avoided; chauge the locality of the bed so as not to re¬ 
turn to the same spot for at least three years. It is the 
better plan to make your ground very rich for some 
light crop this year, then plant Gladiolus on it next: 
this plan cannot, however, be conveniently carried out 
in small gardens. 

Increase of desirable sorts is effected by the small 
bulbs or bulblets that form at the base of the new bulb ; 
these are produced in greater or less quantities for some 
cause or causes that we do not understand. Some varie¬ 
ties will average a hundred per year, others will pro¬ 
duce scarcely any ; this will in a great measure account 
for the marked difference in the prices of the named 
sorts ; it will also account for the rapid increase of the 
more common varieties and the sudden disappearance of 
these greatly prized. Choice sorts are usually short 
lived unless they are increased by the bulblets. In many 
of our named sorts old bulbs will not produce good 
flowers, if, indeed, they produce any : consequently the 
bulblets of all favorite sorts should be saved and planted 
each Spring: at least a sufficient number of them for a re¬ 
quired stock. The question is frequently asked : “Do the 
varieties sport or return to the type, or do the white and 
yellow grounds put on the scarlet ? ” To all such queries 
we say No, most emphatically. “But then,” continues 
the querist, “ how is it that now all mine are red? The 
first year or two of my growing them the collection was 
.•superb, the best 1 could get: now they are not worth 
•growing.-’ I will tell you. The light colors have less 
vitality, as a rule, than the dark ones, consequently do 
not rapidly reproduce; and, like delicate, beautiful 
children, are short lived. On the contrary, most of the 
older red varieties are nearer the type and possess 
healthy, strong constitutions, and increase with great 
rapidity. 

I have planted small bulb3 of the variety Brench- 
leyensis, not larger than peas, and in the Fall have taken 
from them more than two hundred well-ripened bulblets. 
"From a Shakespeare, a variety that never flowers well 
•excepting from young-bulbs or many others of that 
class, I should consider myself fortunate if I could get a 
•dozen. The explanation is, the rare kinds die out; the 
more common ones multiply so rapidly that quantity is 
kept intact at the expense of quality. It is impossible 
to keep up a good variety unless you grow them on 
from bulblets, or buy your stock from year to year from 
.those who do. 

The bulblets may be sown in early Spring in any con¬ 
venient out-of-the-way place in the garden, and given 
the same treatment as recommended for the seed. If 

There are only a few years left to love ; 

Shall we waste them in idle strife ? 

Shall we trample under our ruthless feet 

Those beautiful blossoms rare and sweet 

By the dusty way of life? 


in good soil they will, with proper attention, nearly all 
flower the second year. The first season they require 
but little room ; make your drills the width of a com¬ 
mon garden hoe, and about two inches deep ; sow the 
bulblets so close that they will nearly touch each other, 
and they will do much better than if more scattered. 
Take up in the Autumn after the first frost, carefully 
dry and pack away during the Winter. 

The planting should bo made as early in Spring as the 
ground can be got in order; no ma tter if there should be 
hard frosts after, it will not penetrate the ground suffi¬ 
cient to injure them. For late flowering, reserve some 
of the stronger bulbs until the first of July, which will 
keep back their flowering until about the lirstof October. 

There is another important point in the cultivation of. 
the Gladiolus that will apply equally well to the cultiva¬ 
tion of all other flowers and plants, a point upon which 
success or failure usually turns, a point upon which 
more questions are asked than upon all others, — it is, 
“What is the best fertilizer?” The importance of the 
question cannot, should not. be overlooked. I have tried 
bones of all denominations: bones in their natural state, 
bones crushed, bones powdered, bones dissolved with 
sulphuric and muriatic acid, bone phosphates and super¬ 
phosphates. They are all very good and valuable aids ; 
but when united with sinew and applied to the hoe, 
bone becomes magnum bonum. Muck, leaf-mold, peat, 
are all good. Guano of the various 4 brands, and the soil 
called “night,” have their advocates — in the merchant. 
But for bulb culture, all the named stimulating manures 
are dangerous and should not be used. It is true some 
of these manures will give the flowers colors and size 
wonderfully magnified, as stimulating food will the in¬ 
dividual whose countenance has blossoms that rival the 
Rose, though not the blooms of health. My experience 
has been that bulbs produced with such help are dis¬ 
eased and short-lived, and, in fact, I think more city and 
suburban gardens are ruined by applying plant-food 
that plants cannot use than from all other causes put 
together—I think I may safely include the gardeners. 
The object of manure is to return to the soil those ele¬ 
ments that go to produce plant-life, and which have to 
an extent been exhausted by the previous crop. For 
that purpose there is nothing that will take the place of 
well-rotted turf ; it is to the soil what bread is to the in¬ 
dividual—the staff of life; it produces plants healthful, 
strong, vigorous and clean, instead of worms and aphis. 
For small gardens, where what is termed “ a rest ” is im¬ 
practicable, it is invaluable and has no substitute. The 
next best for flowers is the manure from the cow-stable, 
which should be well-rotted ; they may be used together 
to good advantage. In this connection let me say that 
I mean these remarks to apply to small gardens only, as 
turf could not be got in sufficient quantities for general 
use; for that stable manure occupies the first place 
among fertilizers, as it contains the largest number of 
ingredients to sustain plant-life and in the greatest 
variety of form. In ordinary gardening there is but 
little, if any, danger of using too much—that is, when it 
is evenly distributed. 

There are only a few swift years—ah ! let 
No envious taunts be heard; 

Make life’s fair pattern of rare design, 

And fill up the measure with love’s sweet wine, 

But never an angry word ! —[Selected 
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Japanese Chrysanthemums. 


NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


November Meeting. 

\ _ 


The monthly exhibition of the Society, held at their 
rooms in Republican Hall, on the 14th, was well at¬ 
tended, and though the main objects exhibited were 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

the results were quite satisfactory. Of this popular 
Autumn flower there was a large and very fine display. 


For 'plants in pots, there were but two rivals, which, 
upon the whole, was fortunate, for their large exhibits 
were about all the limited room could accommodate. 
These rivals, were, Wm. Barr, Esq., of Orange, N. J., 
one of our most enthusiastic amateurs, and a gentleman 
ever ready to. contribute wealth to taste. The other 
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was Messrs. Hallock & Tliorpe, of Queens, N. Y. Both 
displays were not only creditable, but superb. The 
former with smaller plants, and not grown for exhibi¬ 
tion purposes, carried off the first prize for the best 
twelve varieties. The latter made a far greater display, 
but was deficient in two or three varieties, conspicuous 
in Mr. Barr's collection, and which gave him the 
premium. His twelve were, Antonins, Meteor, Souvenir 
de Mercides, Grandijlora, Bouquet Rationale, Magnum 
Bonum, Fair Maid of Guernsey, M. Fittorce, Mongalfur, 
Shogakks. Chang and Jessica. 

For the best six specimens in pots, Messrs. Hallock & 
Thorpe took the first premium, and Mr. Barr the second. 
For the best six Japanese varieties, the premiums were 
awarded to the same exhibitors, in the same order. Of 
this class, there were some magnificent specimens in both 
collections, auspicious among them was the Golden 
Dragon, a plant in a ten-inch pot, bearing hundreds of 
pure golden yellow flowers, many of them more tliau 
four inches in diameter. The beauty of this class, war¬ 
rants the illustration, which we give in this number. 

Messrs. Hallock & Thorpe exhibited twenty new 
varieties of double and single Zonale Pelargoniums, all 
of which were remarkably fine. For a fine double 
variety, named Mrs. Laugtry, with a large, perfect 
truss of well-opened carmine flowers, a Certificate of 
Merit was awarded. A single flowered variety, named 
Cygnet, with pure white flowers, of large size, was re¬ 
markably fine. 


C. E. Parnell, exhibited very fine Maria Louise voilets, 
Billbergia, and Hibiscus Chinensis. John Finn, Esq,, of 
Tremout, showed a large collection of greenhouse plants, 
consisting of Palms in variety, Crotons, etc., etc., all 
well-grown, and in perfect condition. 

Wm. H. Clements, gardener to Mrs. M, J. Morgan, 
showed a small, but choice collection of Orchids, includ¬ 
ing a fine specimen of Vanda Coerulia, Cattleya 
Devoniensis, aud several varieties of Cypripediums. 

James Taplin, Esq., of Maywood, N. J., showed fine 
blooms of Maxillaria Lehmauni, Cattleya Eldorado, 
and a new seedling Chrysanthemum, called ” Maywood.” 
a single variety with pure white flowers, a very fine 
plant: although a new seedling, we cannot see wherein 
it differs from the old Chrysauthemum Speciosa. 

John Henderson. Esq., of Flushing, N. Y., showed 
the first Lilacs and Roman Hyacinths of the season. 
The Lilacs coming so early, leaves us in doubt as to 
whether they belong to the past or coming season. 

Edward Huckins, Esq., of West Jit. Vernon, N. Y., 
exhibited three remarkably fine bunches of Barbarossa 
Grapes, a hot-house variety, weighing about three 
pounds each. 

A new Coleus. Brilliant, with a crimson centre, bor¬ 
dered with maroon, and edged with green, occasionally 
blotched with yellow, one of the most distinct and 
positively marked varieties yet introduced,was exhibited 
by A. F. Chatfield, Esq., of Albany, N. Y. 


ABOUT ROSES. 


South Africa, the native home of the Gladioli, and 
countless Cape bulbs, must be a very paradise of flowers. 
Lady Barker gives an enchanting description of the ex¬ 
travagant profusion with which nature lavishes her 
choicest gifts in that favored clime. Her garden at 
Natal would have driven a methodical gardener mad by 
its complicated and bewildering confusion, while at the 
same time a poet or painter would have gone into rap¬ 
tures over its wild beauty and opulent luxuriance. 
They, happy mortals ever endowed with longing aspira¬ 
tions for perfect beauty, and instinctive powers to de¬ 
tect it, would not have failed to pronounce it the beau- 
ideal of a garden. Flowers of every hue, filling the air 
with delicious odors, ran riot in these enchanted grounds 
uncurbed by art, they grew at their own sweet will, 
whilst over all Roses reigned supreme. Roses, Roses 
everywhere, climbing up in fruit trees, oaks and wil¬ 
lows, clinging to branches, hanging in swaying fes¬ 
toons and drooping garlands, forming netted curtains 
of Roses, red, white, crimson, yellow, and every inter¬ 
mediate shade. Moss Roses, Banksian Roses, Teas, Nois¬ 
ettes, Bengal, Bourbon, China, and last, though not 
least, the grand old Cabbage Rose, the sweetest, sturdiest 
and most fragrant of them all. Walks bordering with 
massive hedges, ten feet in height, of Souvenir de la 
Malmaison and Cloth-of-Gold, a blaze of bloom, bearing 
thousands of their exquisite flowers, so uniformly per¬ 
fect and regular in shape, that plucked at random they 
would have served as exhibition specimens. Just fancy 
Souvenir de la MalmaiEon growing in the open air to 
the height of ten feet; and we are to keep in mind that, 


,, , . 


added to this, the size, beauty, and fragrance of these 
roses were in perfect keeping with the rampant and 
prodigious growth. Such extraordinary vigor seems 
almost fabulous when we (exasperating thought) are 
forced to be content with stunted subjects scarce attain¬ 
ing, in the open ground, as many inches in a single sea¬ 
son, in our bleak clime. Perhaps France, or at least the 
extreme south of that sunny land, can offer the nearest 
approach to so prodigal a display ; for we are told that 
at Cannes, Nice, and especially at Hyeras, the very road, 
sides are all aglow with Baugals, Gloire de Rosomanes 
and other Roses, that with us are of fragile delicacy. 
There Hermosa, Safrano, Lamarque, Isabelle, Nabon- 
nand and many others attain, in a single season, dimen¬ 
sions that with us would require years of greenhouse 
culture to achieve. In that enchanted land no cruel 
blighting frosts come to blast alike, with one fell swoop, 
the buds and hopes of trusting rosarians. The blooming 
season is prolonged into January to recommence a 
month later. Happy Hyeres, whose very wild flowers we 
are only too glad to give an honored place in our less 
favored gardens. There the Tulip, Anemone and Nar¬ 
cissus grow wild along the roadsides. For shade trees 
they have the Olive, Palms aud Eucalyptus, the latter 
loaded with snowy blossoms in January. Even the 
most prosaic necessities of life are transformed into 
rarest poetry ; for the fuel with which they boil the kettle 
is composed of—Myrtle and Oleander! Under such 
circumstances the kettle is duty bound to Bing with a 
lyric melody quite unknown to us, warmed as it is by 
such aesthetic firewood. No parallel can be found for- 
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the use of such transcendental fuel except in Persia, 
where, owing to the absence of other grosser material, 
and an abundance of the yellow Rosa Simpliafolia, tins 
latter is in common use to heat the ovens of that roman¬ 
tic eastern laud. In Hyeres the Opuntia, Dracteua and 
Yucca assume the stature of trees. Orange and Lemon 


groves abound. The Passiflora, Bougainvillea and Tac- 
sonia climb the stately Olive trees and crown the 
highest roofs. The Cactus, Agave, Echeveria, Euphor¬ 
bia and-But this is degenerating into ordinary gos¬ 
sip ; ours should be Rose. F. Lance, 

(to be continued). 


GARDENING FOR DECEMBER. 


UT little, if any. work remains to 
be done in the garden. We take it 
for granted every plant is secure 
in its Winter quarters, there to 
remain until called for by the 
herald of Spring. There is, how¬ 
ever, in many sections an important work to be com¬ 
menced, and carried on vigorously, viz.: the destruction 
of field-mice, one of the greatest enemies the gardener 
has to contend with. For their destruction we know of 
no better plan than feed them liberally with com “ sugar- 
coated ” with arsenic and molasses. The best way of 
reaching them is to make small piles of coarse litter or 
straw, about one hundred feet apart: under this put a 
small handful of poisoned corn—a simple operation and 
one that is sure to destroy the enemy. This remedy 
should not be applied until after the ground is hard 
frozen up. 

This month is invariably fraught with danger to our 
special objects of delight, house plants. Two agents of 
destruction are constantly at work, and will succeed un¬ 
less skillfully met; these agents are frost and water. 
During the entire Winter season, or rather from the 
beginning of November to the end of the following 
March, these agents, whose operations upon plants are to 
be dreaded when carried beyond certain limits, must 
be promptly checked, or what is better, guarded against. 

The effect of frost upon plants is too palpable to be 
noticed at any length ; not so, however, with moisture, 
and we are particularly anxious to attract attention to 
this point. 

If it be philosophically true as a moral axiom, that a 
treacherous and insidious acquaintance is nforo to be 
suspected and feared than a candid, deliberate, avowed 
enemy ; it is no less correct that water is more dangerous 


to plants in Winter than frost, because its bad conse¬ 
quences are less evident. Much moisture at this season, 
whether it be in the form of vapor or water, occasions 
both positive and indirect injury. It is positive inas¬ 
much as it causes the destruction of the leaves, stems, 
and roots of all plants in which those members are in a 
susceptible or succulent condition; and indirect as 
affording the sole means through which frost can act. 

No water whatever should bo supplied to plants un¬ 
less the soil be quite dry, and then only in moderate 
quantities; nor should air at any time be admitted, save 
when tolerably free from moisture; but gentle, drying 
winds that are not too cold; should be allowed the freest 
circulation, as these are productive of incalculable bene¬ 
fit. In managing all kinds of house-plants during this 
mouth, one simple and common rule will be almost of 
itself a sufficient guide; and that is, to give no more 
water than is really essential; such necessity being de¬ 
termined by each plant’s appearance, or, rather, by the 
state of the soil in the pots. This should never get ab¬ 
solutely dry; nor should the leaves of the plants ever 
flag. Keep the temperature as low as possible, consis¬ 
tent -with personal comfort. Most plants are not grow¬ 
ing this month, simply living ; next month more active 
operations wall commence, consequently more heat and 
moisture will be required. 

To return to the open ground, the practice of digging 
beds aud borders at this time is a good one, particularly 
if the soil is a stiff or heavy one, as it tends to mellow 
the soil, besides it gives an air of neatness and freshness 
to all the surroundings. Now is the best time to trim 
and cut back hardy Roses and ornamental shrubs, as 
they will not be injured by the flow of sap, which they 
are liable to do when trimming is deferred until early 
Spring. 



The Victoria Regia. 


The hopes we have expressed in a former number of the 
Cabinet of the successful cultivation of this remarkable 
plant in the open air have been more than realized. Mr. 
Sturtevant informs us that his plant continued to bloom 
until quite late in Autumn, with the help of a little arti¬ 
ficial heat, that was furnished by a pipe from his green¬ 
house adjoining. The last flower opened on the first 
day of November, and was quite as large and perfect as 
those produced during the warmest weather in Sum¬ 
mer. The plant has also ripened perfect seed. Mr. 
Sturtevant has proven this wonderful plant a tender 
annual, capable of being grown in its perfection with 
but relatively little difficulty. 


A. J. Downing, who was one of the best horticultur¬ 
ists America has ever known, said: “ If I were to 
preach a sermon on horticulture I should take as my 
text, ‘ Stir the Soil.’ Frequent and deep stirring will 
enable one to grow fine vegetables on comparatively 
poor aud slightly manured soil, while without it one 
fails to gain the proper advantage, even from the richest 
and finest soil.” 


There is a rosebush in a garden in Char-lestown, 
Mass., which bears over one thousand buds. It is thir¬ 
ty-five years old, and covers a space of one hundred 
square feet. A single stem has sixteen buds, and stems 
having twelve, ten or less, are quite numerous. 
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A NEW HYBRID ROSE. 


The hybridization of the Rose, and the growing of 
now varieties from seed, the results of cross-fertilization 
and of hybridization, is a branch of this industry that 
has been sadly neglected in this country. England has 
been generally considered the home of the Rose, and 
not altogether unjustly so, yet we dare say there are far 
more Roses sold in this country, in proportion to its in¬ 
habitants, than iu England, notwithstanding the climate 
of Euglaud is far more favorable for the development 
of its flowers than that of this country. Rut while they 
far surpass us in the cultivation of this popular flower 
in the garden, we by far surpass them in its cultivation 
under glass, both iu quality and quantity. 

Until recently but little attention, relatively, has been 
paid to the growing of new sorts from seed by our nur¬ 
serymen and florists. It is true, Feast of Baltimore 
gave us the Prairie Roses, Prairie Queen, Baltimore 
Belle, etc. And Anthony Cook of the same city raised 
the well-known “Cornelia Cook,” the finest Tea-rose in 
cultivation. Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, 
are now and have been for the past few years paying 
considerable attention to this interesting work, and their 
labors have been rewarded by several very beautiful 
varieties, that are destined to occupy a prominent place 
in the list of good Roses. 

The desire for something new, that will surpass the 
old, has induced others to make the attempt, difficult 
though it may seem, to produce forms, colors, habits or 
fragrance, not already possessed by some of the many 
thousand varieties already under cultivation. Iu any 


branch of industry, well directed, persistent labor is 
always crowned with success. The growing of new 
Roses is no exception to the rule, and we are pleased to 
show our readers a good likeness of the new Hybrid 
Rose 

AI.PHA, 

raised by Messrs Hallock & Thorpe, of Queens, N. Y. 
Mr. Thorpe is indefatigable in the labor of hybridiza¬ 
tion, and to his efforts in this direction we are indebted 
for very many of our best Geraniums and other popu¬ 
lar plants. The history of this Rose we give in his own 
words. “ Tlie.Rose, Alpha, is a seedling, raised in 1880, 
a cross between Hermosa and Sofrano. From one cross 
there were raised nine seedlings. All except one were of 
a more or less pink shade; the one other was a creamy 
white, and of no value. The seed was sown in Novem¬ 
ber, 1880, and by the middle of April, 1882, Alpha had 
already four flowers opeu, and has continued to flower 
without intermission ever since. Its habit is identical 
with Hermosa, excepting that it is much stronger, and 
under all circumstances it has never been attacked with 
mildew; this alone is a great point in its favor. The 
flowers are as large and as perfect in shape as the John 
Hopper (Hybrid Perpetual), the color is a bright rosy- 
crimson ; the flowers are persistent, of good substance 
which makes them “ wear” well; the fragrance, though 
not strong, is sweet and pleasing, inclined to the Tea 
section. In habit the plant is all that could be desired, 
strong, vigorous, and dwarf, much like the Hermosa, 
but with larger and richer foliage.” 


WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

no. m. 


That “ there was nothing made iu vain,” is a familiar 
truism, but in vain do we look for any good use there 
can be made of some created things, or where, in the 
economy of nature, they have a fitting place. The 
vegetable kingdom furnishes us many subjects of this 
character. Conspicuous among them is the 
STINGING-TREE, 

Urtica crenulata, an East Indian species of Nettle, com¬ 
mon iu tropical Australia, where it is more dreaded b}’ 
the natives and tourists than any species of animal. 
The stinging effects of our common Nettle, Urtica 
dioica, are familiar to most of our readers; but these 
are not to be compared for a moment with some of the 
tropical species. Listen, for instauce, to De la Tour’s 
description of the effects of the sting of Urtica cremdata. 
“ One of the leaves,” he says, “ slightly.touched the first 
three fingers of my left hand ; at the time I only per¬ 
ceived a slight pricking, to which I paid no attention. 
This was at seven in the morning; the pain continued 
to increase. In an hour it become intolerable; it 
seemed as if some oue was rubbing my hand with a red- 
hot iron. Still there was no remarkable appearanco, 
neither swelling, nor postule, nor inflammation. The 
pain spread rapidly along the arm as far as the arm-pit. 


I was then seized with frequent sueezings, and ■with a 
copious running at the nose. About noon I experienced 
a painful contraction of the back of the jaws, which 
made me fear an attack of tetanus. I went to bed hop¬ 
ing that repose would alleviate my sufferings, but it 
did not abate ; on the contrary it continued nearly the 
whole of the following, night; but I lost the contraction 
of the jaws about seven in the evening. The next day 
the pain left me. I continued to suffer for two days, 
and the pain returned when I put my hand into water; 
and I did not finally lose it for nine days.” 

A traveler in Queensland sends to the Villa Gardener 
a very interesting account of this wonderful vegetable 
creation. He says: “Though the tropical scrubs of 
Queensland are very luxuriant and beautiful, they are 
not without their dangerous drawbacks, for there is one 
plant growing in them that is really deadly in its effects 
—that is to say, deadly in the same way that one would 
apply the term to fire; as, if a certain proportion of 
one’s body is burnt by the Stinging-tree, death will be 
the result. It would be as safe to pass through fire as to 
fall into one of these trees. They are found growing 
from two or three inches high, to ten or fifteen feet; in 
the old ones the stem is whitish, and red berries usually 
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grow on the top. It emits a peculiar, disagreeable 
smell, but it is best known by its leaf, which is nearly 
round, having a point on the top, and is jagged all round 
the edge like the Nettle. All the leaves are large; 
some as large as a saucer. Sometimes, while shooting 
turkeys in the scrubs, I have entirely forgotten the Sting¬ 
ing-tree till warned of its close proximity by its smell, 
and I have then found myself in a little forest of them. 
I was only once stung, and that was very lightly. Its 
effects are curious. It leaves no mark, but the pain is 
maddening, and for months afterwards the part, when 
touched, is tender in rainy weather, or when it gets wet 
in washing. I have seen a man who treats ordinary 
pain lightly, roll on the ground in agony after being 
stung; and I have known a horse so completely mad 
after getting into a grove of the trees, that he rushed 
open-mouthed at every one who approached him, and 
had to be shot in the scrub. Dogs, when stung, will 
rush about whining most piteously, biting pieces from 
the affected part. The small Stinging-trees are as 
dangerous as any, being so hard to see, and seriously 
imperiling one’s ankles.” , 

We fail to see any good or economic use to be made 
of this tree. Undoubtedly it performs as important a 
mission as that of any other plant, none the less be¬ 
cause we fail to see or appreciate it: hidden influences 
are the most powerful. 

Nature, in providing for the wants of man, has not 
been unmindful of any locality or of its necessities. 
Every locality has its special needs, and its vegetation 
is fitted for it. Plants have a far more important work 
than the production of fruits and flowers ; the conver¬ 
sion of impure into pure gases, in order that animals 
can live, is the work of the plant, and no two does the 
same, each has a specific work that it does wisely and 
well. The atmosphere is charged with as many different 
elements as there are different plants, each plant does 
the work assigned it, and man reaps the result of its 
labors. Plants luxuriate in their native home, yielding 
their rich fruits in the greatest abundance, while they 
barely live in an artificial soil and temperature. Why? 
simply because there are not, in their artificial homes, 
the elements that sustain and fit them to accomplish the 
work they were created to do. The oak has its work to 
perform, so has the orange, yet neither can do the work 
of the 'other, nor will either thrive if in the other’s 
place. 

In Turkey the common Poppy, Papaver somniferum, 
yields a large amount of opium, in some other countries 
a much smaller yield, and in others very little, or none. 
The reason for this is very simple : in its adopted home 
there are not the elements in the atmosphere that this 
plant requires for its work. 

In the tropical valleys of the Andes are immense 
groves of the Cinchona, a beautiful evergreen shrub or 
low-growing tree, the bark of which is known in com¬ 
merce as Peruvian bark, which yields the valuable tonic 
called quinine. This tree is only found in those malarial 
districts, nor will it yield, in any other, a bark contain¬ 
ing the same active principle to any extent. Experi¬ 
ments have been made in its cultivation in other coun¬ 
tries, where soil and temperature are favorable to its 
development. The tree grew luxuriantly, but its bark 
was valueless, excepting for the purposes of adultera¬ 
tion. This shows plainly the wisdom displayed in the 


distribution of plants, and their adaptation to the neces¬ 
sities of the localities in which they are placed. A more 
remarkable instance of this may be noticed in the crea¬ 
tion of the 

COW-TREE OF SOOTH AMERICA, 

Brosimum gaJactodendron. This tree forms large forests 
on the arid, rocky plains of South America, being the 
most abundant near the town of Cariaco, and along the 
sea-coast of Venezuela, growing more than 100 feet 
high, with a trunk six or eight feet in diameter, and 
without branches for the first sixty or seventy feet of its 
height. The leaves aro of a leathery texture, strongly 
veined, and of a deep-sliiuiug green color, about a foot 
long and three or four inches broad. This tree yields a 
copious supply of a rich and wholesome milk, which is 
said to be as nutritious as that of the cow. Strange as 
it may appear, the cow-tree belongs to the same natural 
order which embraces the Upas and the Bread-fruit tree ; 
it is but slightly removed from the order which includes 
the Fig and the Mulberry; the milky fluid of some of the 
ficus tribe of this genus is the source of our caoutchouc 
or india-rubber. The bland and nutritious juice yielded 
by the cow-tree has been found, on analysis, to contain 
thirty per cent, of galactine, the analogous principle to 
lactine, or the sugar of animal milk. The juice is ob¬ 
tained from the stem of the tree by making incisions, 
and is collected by the natives in gourds. We are in¬ 
debted for the first accurate account of the tree which 
thus curiously, combines the functions of animal and 
vegetable life, to Baron Humboldt. He drank of the 
milk at Porto Cabello, and describes it as thick, gelat¬ 
inous, bland, and without acrimony, and possessing a 
balmy and agreeable odor. It is used along with cassova 
and Indian corn bread, and the natives grow sensibly 
fatter during the season when the milk is yielded most 
copiously. When exposed to the air a curdy matter 
separates from the fluid, which resembles cheese, and is 
named accordingly by the natives. The natives pro¬ 
fess to be able to recognize in the color and thickness of 
the foliage the trunks that yield the most juice, as the 
herdsman distinguishes by external signs the milch cow. 

“ It is not here,” says Humboldt, “ in the solemn shades 
of forests, the majestic course of, rivers, the mountains 
wrapped in eternal frost, that excite our commotion. A 
few drops of vegetable juice recall to our minds all of 
the powerfulness and fecundity of nature. On the bar¬ 
ren flank of a rock grows a tree with coriaceous and 
dry leaves. Its large woody roots can scarcely penetrate J 
into the stony earth. For several months of the year 
not a single shower moistens its foliage, Its branches 
appear dead and dried ; but when the trunk is pierced, 
there flows from it a sweet and nourishing milk. It is 
at the rising of the sun that this vegetable fountain is 
most abundant.” 


One of the hardest woods in existence is that of the 
desert ironwood-tree, which grows in the dry wastes 
along the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. Its 
specific gravity is nearly the same as that of lignum- 
vitae, and it has a black heart so hard, when well season¬ 
ed, that it will turn the edge of an axe, and can scarcely 
be cut by a well-tempered saw. In burning it gives out 
an intense heat. 













ANOTHER LOVER. 


I have another lover loving me, 

Himself beloved of all men, fair and true. 

Tie would not have me change although I grew 
Perfect as light, because more tenderly 
He loves myself, than loves what I might be. 

Low at my feet he sings the winter through, 
And never won I love to hear him woo. 


For in my heaven both sun and moon is he, 

To my bare life a fruitful-flooding Nile, 

His voice like April airs that in our isle 
Wake sap in trees that slept since Autumn went, 
His words are all caresses, and his smile 
The relic of some Eden ravishment; 

And he that loves me so I call Content. 

—[A. Mary F. Robinson (Athcnccum). 


A NEGLECTED GARDEN. 


On the west bank of the Schuylkill, a little below 
Gray’s Ferry, in the city of Philadelphia, is situated 
what was formerly known as Bartram’s Garden, but 
now called “The Eastwick Place.” This garden, begun 
in 1728, has been an object of interest to students of 
botany the world over. It was the first botanical gar¬ 
den on this continent, and, unequaled in its character 
and extent on this side of the water, it early became 
famous. John Bartram, its founder, holds a high place 
in the annals of the science in which he was one of the 
pioneers, and was a noble example of what can be ac¬ 
complished in the face of great difficulties. His atten¬ 
tion was directed to the study of botany by observing 
the curious formation of a flower while resting under a 
tree one day after plowing, and there determined, 
though then a man in middle life, to devote his euergies 
to the advancement of this science. Having only a 
common country-school education, he persevered under 
many difficulties, until he acquired a knowledge of 
Latin, and in time became the friend and correspondent 
of Linnams, Fotliergill, Gronsinus and other distin¬ 
guished naturalists. An indefatigable observer of na¬ 
ture, traveling far and wide at his own expense, though 
only a farmer of moderate means, he obtained posses¬ 
sion of a great variety of new, beautiful and useful 
trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants, with specimens of 
which ho adorned his garden, so that in its most pros¬ 
perous condition it probably contained a greater variety 
of indigenous plants than could be found elsewhere 
grouped together in a place of the same size. 

Though now the garden is very like a tangled wild- 
wood, and there seems a painful absence of any care for 
its venerable treasures, and the terraced walks, once 
surrounded by flowers which then - owner cultivated 
for their beauty and fragrance, have all disappeared, 
yet mauy of its old characteristics still remain. Its 
grand old trees have, many of them, withstood the storms 
and ravages of tune, and still tower majestically in 
their kingly magnificence. One of them, a stately Cy¬ 
press, situated in the centre of the garden, has excited 
the admiration of thousands. It was brought from 
Florida by Bartram in one of his saddle-bags, and 
planted where it now stands 133 years ago. Then but a 
twig, it has now reached a height of 170 feet, and meas¬ 
ures 28J4 feet in circumference at the base. 

“The dark walk,” planted with different species of 
oaks, comprises some of the finest varieties of the “ king 
of trees” in the country. The American white oak 


measures 85 feet in height and 13 in circumference. 
The Q. heteropliylla. marked by its lobed leaves, was 
named by Micliaux “Bartram’s Oak,” as it was pro¬ 
duced from an acorn of his planting. 

Situated at the southern end of the quaint old stone 
house which he built with his own hands soon after 
he began his garden, and which yet remains in a good 
state of preservation, is the Petre pear tree, sent over 
from Englaud by Lady Petre to John Bartram in 1700. 
In this age of fine pears the Petre pear is still es¬ 
teemed an excellent Autumn variety. Although so old, 
the tree is not large, for the Pyrus is of slow growth and 
attains a greater age than any other fruit tree. The 
famous Stuyvesaut pear tree in New York was older 
than the Petre pear tree. 

There are four species of the Magnolia of the Southern 
States growing here, all of which are splendid speci¬ 
mens. The AT. auriculata raises its gigantic head 70 feet 
high, and i!s five and a half feet in circumference. The 
M. acuminata is 80 feet high and 7 in circumference. 
The Franklin tree (Oordonia pubescens) with large white 
flowers like a single Camellia, flourishes here. It was 
discovered by William Bartram (son of the founder of 
the garden) in Florida, and is the finest specimen of the 
kind in cultivation. On each side of the lawn in front 
of the old house may be seen two fine specimens of the 
boxwood-tree sent over from Smyrna, Turkey, to Mr. 
Bartram by the Earl of Bute 143 years ago. The beau¬ 
tiful native tree, Virgilia lute a, or yellow-wood of the 
West, is one of the glories of the garden. The lovely 
form of this tree, together with its glossy foliage and 
drooping blossoms, renders it an object of attraction, 
and the one in this garden, 50 feet high, with its cluster 
of stems 4 feet round, makes it a rare tree of beauty. 
At the north-east angle of the house can be seen the 
Paliurus australis, or Christ’s thorn, which was sent to 
Mr. Bartram from Jerusalem, and is so called from the 
tradition which says the crown the mocking Jews placed 
upon the Saviour’s head was formed of this plant. Its 
horrid spines are only too suggestive of His bleeding* 
brows. Rhododendrons, kalmias and many other fine 
shrubs have attained a good size, but they are now 
rapidly dying out. 

At the foot of the garden is a curious antique stone 
cider-mill, hewn out of the living rock by the indefati¬ 
gable botanist. It has long been disused, and lichens 
and mosses are now growing in the trough where the 
pomace was once ground. An interesting locality near 
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the old house is the spot where Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson and others, in then - frequent visits to the bo¬ 
tanic garden, used to sit enjoying the delightful scenery 
about the luxuriant banks of the Schuylkill, and the 
beauties and wonders by which they were surrounded. 
A bombshell from the battlefield of Brandywine, and a 
cannon-ball fired from a British man-of-war near the 


Delaware, were long attractions of “ the Washington 
arbor.” Bartram, who lived to bo eighty years old, 
died a few days after the battle of the Brandywine, his 
life being shortened by tiie fears lie entertained that the 
British troops, in their ferocity, might lay waste his 
darling garden. Lord Howe, however, protected it and 
used the house for officers of high rank. 


A NEW WASTER-LILY. 

fXYMPlIJSA STURTEVAXTf. 


This is a new Water-lily, and the most massive and 
gorgeous Nympluea that I have ever seen. It is a seed¬ 
ling from Nymph cea devoniensis. raised by Mr. Sturte- 
vant, Bordentown, N. J. In communication with me, 
Mr. S. says of it: “I have raised a new variety of 
Nymphcea devoniensis, quite distinct in flower and foli¬ 
age. * * It is a seedling raised from a plant of N. 

devoniensis under a high state of cultivation. It invari¬ 
ably produces leaves with those peculiar indentations 
and curls, and of the bronze color, sometimes almost 
crimson. You will notice also that the flowers are cup¬ 
shaped, like those of N. odorata. and the bud quite 
globular—a form which I think much more graceful 
than that of the parent. The color of the flower sent is 
somewhat pale, owing to the cool weather. In warm 
weather the color was deeper. Some flowers from the 
same plant have been brighter than others, and exceed¬ 
ingly lovely. The anthers produce three or four times 
the quantity of pollen that those of the parent do. 
From the same lot of seed another plant was raised 
which produced white flowers like those of N. denlata, 
which you know is one of the parents of devoniensis. 
* * No attempt at hybridization or artificial fertili¬ 

zation of any kind was made. I suppose it to be what 
i s termed a 1 seedling sport.’ * * Another character¬ 

istic of the seedling Nympluea is that the flowers almost 
invariably have nine more petals than the parent, and, 
as you will perceive, they are very much broader. Any 
suggestions from Prof. Gray and yourself in regard to a 
name will be thankfully received.” 

Mr. S. sent us leaves, flower and buds of this new Lily. 
The flowers were bright red, somewhat globular in form, 
10 inches across, and the petals very thick, 4 inches 


long by 3 inches wide. The leaves were 25 inches 
across, peltate, somewhat undulated on the surface, 
deeply toothed at the edge, the nerves ending almost in 
spines, prominently veined underneath, and of a crim¬ 
son bronze color on the upper surface. They elicited 
considerable admiration from Drs. Gray, Goodale and 
Farlow, and Sereno Watson, to whose attention I sub¬ 
mitted them. And even the buds, four days after they 
were received, responded to the efforts of Dr. Gray, who 
kept them in a warm bath, and expanded into beautiful 
blossoms. Regarding a name for this new Water-lily, 
Dr. Gray writes as follows : 

Herbarium of Harvard University, I 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge Mass , Sept. SS, 1SS2. ( 

Mr. Falconer— Altho’ Mr. Sturtcvant's very wonderful Nympluea 
is only a “seedling sport” from its hybrid parent, it is certainly 
different enough to deserve, as a plant of cultivation, a distinct 
name. And we should all agree in wishing that it should bear the 
name of its producer, as one who has done so much for Water-lily 
culture, besides this crowning achievement. 

Giving names to cultivated forms is not in my line; still, if you 
and your correspondent would prefer a name from me, I would call 
this \B'gmphaa sturtevanti— retaining the symbol of the cross in 
mark of its originally hybrid origin ; for I suppose there is no doubt 
that its immediate parent is a hybrid. Asa Gray. 

Nymphcea devoniensis , the parent of fiV. sturtevanti, 
is a hybrid between two tropical species, of strong con¬ 
stitution and very free flowering, but it requires tropical 
treatment; that is, Winter quarters not under 50°, and 
a high Summer temperature. But there is no tropical 
Water-lily of my knowledge that will not grow and 
thrive in our small warm ponds in July and August. 
Before and after that time they may need hothouse care 
or artificially heated water in the pond.— W. Falconer, 
in *• Country Gentleman 


NOVELTIES OF 1882. 


Every season brings with it a long list of novelties in 
every department of floriculture. The rosarian has the 
regulation number of Roses, with many new points of 
excellence; the plantsman has new bedding plants, that 
far surpass any previous introduction—the result of care¬ 
ful selection and cross-fertilization. Bulbs of all descrip¬ 
tions are not only more plentiful, but they are capable 
of producing finer flowers. The seedsman always has a 


tempting list of “striking novelties,” to a great extent 
old varieties with new names. Again, long neglected 
and almost forgotten specios are introduced, greatly to 
the delight of the amateur who must have everything 
that is new, and firing anew the enthusiasm of many an 
old gardener who knew them fifty or more years ago. 
It matters not if the plants are old; if new to the present 
generation it is all that is required of them. 
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The past season afforded ns an opportunity of testing 
many of the novelties, with a view of giving our readers 
the benefit of them in the way of premiums, and it is 
with no little pleasure that we say that some of the 
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annuals we have tried are decided acquisitions, and re¬ 
flect great credit on those to whom we are indebted for 
their introduction. Among the more desirable are— 

MINIATURE FLOWERED PETUNIAS. 

(Inimitable nana compacta multiflora.) 

Charming border plants, and equally valuable for 
beds, rockeries, stands, or for pot culture. They form 
neat and compact plants not more than six or eight 
inches high, and from twelve to eighteen inches in 
diameter, and are completely covered with flowers the 
entire Summer; and at the present writing, when there 
is but little left except Chrysanthemums, they are as 
cheerful and showy as before the frost; in fact, more so. 
The contrast is marked with the dead and dying forms 
around them. The flowers are small, of great substance, 
striped evenly with purple crimson on pure white 
ground. 

PETUNIA HYBRIDA ORANDIFLORA, 

the large flowering sections. The marked improvement 
annually made in this class of the large flowering Pe¬ 
tunias is so marked as to include them in the list of 
novelties. Those flowered this season, with us, are far 
superior to any heretofore grown. 

gaillardia picta lorenziana. 

This new double variety of a well-known species, is a 
plant of great merit, the flowers are of various shades of 
yellow, orange, claret, and amaranth, very useful for 
bouquets or to cut for loose flowers, and they are pro¬ 
duced in the greatest profusion. A beautiful feature of 


this plant is that it will endure several degrees of frost 
without the slightest injury to its flowers. 

antirrii inch— Snapdragon . 

{New Striped.) 

Careful selection of seed from the most positive 
marked varieties has resulted in a very fine strain of 
,, these annual and perennial plants. We find the most 
satisfaction in growing this plant as an annual. It comes 
into flower in mid-Summer if the seed is sown in a hot¬ 
bed, or in boxes in the house, and will remain in bloom 
until about the first of December; it is not injured by 
six degrees of frost.If A peculiarity of this flower is, that 
however much they may be variegated the first season, 
the flowers are almost certain to be self-colored the 
second ; for this reason we grow them as annuals. 

MARIGOLD—COMPACT FRENCH STRIPED. 

We welcome this, a new variety of an old garden 
favorite, and one of the most showy of all Autumn 
flowers. This variety attains a height of about six 
inches, and a diameter of about twelve inches. It is 
thickly studded with large flowers, mostly regularly 
striped with chestnut brown on a yellow ground. The 
plants are very dense in growth, and are perfectly uni¬ 
form, making one of the very best flowering plants for 
massing or for borders. 

AQUILEGIA CCERULEA HYBRIDA. 

( Columbines) 

These arc hardy perennials, flowering the second year 
from seed. The new varieties are free flowering, showy 



plants, of easy culture, growing anywhere with the 
greatest persistency. They are worthy a place in every 
collection. 

MIGNONETTE—GOLDEN QUEEN. . 

This new Variety we have already noticed; through¬ 
out the season it has proved a decided acquisition. For 
late flowering, it has, with us, far surpassed all other 
varieties. 










ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Glexinias.— Mrs. E. H. G., Dcinsvitte, N. Y. After 
your Glexinias have flowered they will need rest, which 
should be afforded them by gradually withholding water 
for two weeks; after that do not give them any water, 
but put the pots in any out-of-the-way place, warm and 
dry, and leave them until about the first of March, 
when they will commence a new growth. Then they 
should be re-potted if desirable, the bulbs or tubers can 
be cut into as many pieces as there are eyes, or they 
may be grown on without division, making a large and 
showy plant. 

Begonias.— Mrs. E. Shouse. We cannot say, with 
any degree of certainty, what the cause of the buds of 
your Begonias’ drooping is. There must be some un¬ 
favorable condition of growth; what it is we cannot 
say without seeing the plant. The most likely cause is 
too dry an atmosphere where it is grown. This is a 
common cause of failure; too much water when the 
plant needed rest may have been the cause. Again 
there are some varieties that will not thrive in the living- 
room ; they must have the humid atmosphere of the 
fern-house. Yours may be one of these. 


11 Learned Names.”—A good friend of the Cabinet 
does not like the correct, or “learned names” of plants 
which we are compelled to use, not because tee are 
learned, far from it, but because local or common names 
have no significance. The derivation of the names is 
one c.f the interesting features in the study of plants; 
often they are commemorative, sometimes liistorical, 
again for their uses in the arts, or for their supposed 
medical properties. In all cases they mean something, 
which cannot be said of such names as Bouncing Bet, 
May-weed, Butter-and-Eggs, Red-hot-Poker, Ragaud, 
Squaw-weed, etc., etc. 


, Elle.vton, Fla., 18S2. 

* Dear Cabinet —I have always welcomed your arrival 
with much pleasure, but this month you have come in 
a fresh dress, and in such a greatly improved form that 
I hasten to send you my congratulations. 

Your “Floral Notes from Florida” have interested as 
well as amused me. My experience is similar to “ Aunt 
EfBe’s.” I must confess I was a little disappointed, ray- 
self, at not seeing such a profusion of flowers as I had 
been told were growing all around, everywhere. But 
I find there is an abundance of them, if one knows where 
to look. In a hammock, a short distance from the 
house, there are growing some lovely, pale straw-colored 
flowers, somewhat resembling our Fleur de Lis of the 
North, but the green leaf is prettier, the largest being 
convoluted and holding in its folds the long delicate 
buds, that in their manner of growth resemble the Calla 
liily. The flower is a pale lemon or straw-color, the in¬ 
ner petals being delicately crimped. It gives out a faint 
joDquil-like perfume. I wish I could send one so as to 
find out its proper name. Going along the road the 
other day, I saw a large bush full of brilliant, gorgeous 
flowers growing beside a stump; it proved to be a Lan- 


tana, of which there are many varieties all growing 
wild. The Madagascar Periwinkle is perfectly at home 
here, so, I am told, are the Passion flowers, though, as 
yet, I have seen but one variety, and that a pale laven¬ 
der. Pilea grows spontaneously, and is called “ Cuba 
Moss." Portulacca is everywhere : a little boy brought 
me a handful of dowel's this morning that I could 
scarcely believe were wild. He got them, lie said, on 
the “prairie.” There was a pure white, daisy-like 
flower, but single, borne in clusters on the slenderest 
stem ono could imagine. So delicate and flexible were 
they that the flowers were in constant motion. In con¬ 
trast were two Lilies of a bright cherry-color, shading 
at the base into yellow. I asked the name, hut it had 
none except Lily. The boy said it did not have a bulb, 
but only a root. I must look into that, for it docs not 
seem likely that a flower, so much resembling a Tulip 
or Lily, should not have either a bulb or a tuber. In 
this number of the Cabinet, I was delighted to find 
“ How to pack plants when traveling.” As 1 intend 
going North in a few weeks, I want to take a few of my 
Florida pets with me. But I am running on at greater 
length that I intended. P. W. P. 

[We are always glad to answer any inquiries coming 
from our readers regarding plants, and if the writer of 
the above will send us a blossom and leaf of those 
flowers she is not familiar with, we will give her their 
names, etc.— Ed.J 

Timely Hints.—One of our good friends in the South 
would like us to make our monthly hints suit that 
climate. We cannot well do this, as it would require a 
page for each degree of latitude. We write for the lati¬ 
tude in which we live. The operations carried on maybe 
commenced sooner or later, to suit the locality, whether 
north or south from New York. The work for April, 
in New York, should be commenced in January in 
Mississippi. 

Gladiolus.— John B., Ottawa City, Canada. The in¬ 
formation you desire you will find given at length in an 
essay upon “The Gladiolus,” published in this issue. 

Zinnias .—Martha A. Patten, Texas. Perfectly white 
Zinnias are now becoming quite common, and are very 
useful plants for the border. Your success with plants 
shows plainly what can be achieved by well directed 
labor. Plants, like friends, like attention, and they 
will return love for love every time. 

Tea Roses.— Mrs. N. C. D. The enemy of your Roses 
is mildew, the cause of which is not known, though it is 
a well-known fact that when the conditions of growth 
are not favorable mildew appears. For that disease, 
sulphur appears to be the only remedy. In the green¬ 
house it is sprinkled over the pipes or flues, which makes 
an effective fumigation. A good plan for you to adopt, 
would be to let your Roses gradually dry off, allowing 
them a rest of a few weeks, then shell all the earth from 
their roots, and repot in fresh soil. We should advise 
the use of well-drained pots instead of cans. You may 
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safely challenge competition with a Fuchsia that is kind 
enough to furnish you 3!50 buds and blossoms at one 
time. 


Climbing Fern.— Anna. The botanical name of the 
Climbing-fern is Lygodium, of which there are two 
species well known. L. Scandens, a native of Japan, and 
a splendid plant for the greenhouse, conservatory, or 
living-room ; and L. palmatum , the well-known Hart¬ 
ford ferns, a genus which is sparingly met from Massa¬ 
chusetts to Kentucky. This species is very difficult of 
cultivation. 

Name of Plants.— S. E. J. No. 1. Olciucium or Horn 
Poppy. No. 2. Tcplvrosia Virginiana. No. 3. Too 
much broken to recognize. 

Stapelia.— Dell, Kansas. The Stapelia is a genus of 
very curious greenhouse plants, with showy, star-like 
flowers proceeding from the base, which smell so much 
like carrion that dies have been known to lay their eggs 
upon them. As these plants are very succulent, they 
are apt to damp off if they are grown in rich soil or re¬ 
ceive too water. They are propagated by cuttings, 
which should be laid ou the shelf for two or three days 
to shrivel, before they are planted. All the Stapelias 
are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. The flowers are 
very singular as well as showy, and would be highly 


prized were it not for their offensive odor. This, how¬ 
ever. is not of long duration, and should not be a serious 
objection to the growing of this interesting class of 
plants. 


Will the editor of the Cabinet please tell me what 
house plants to choose for Winter, to be grown in a bay 
window, with North-eastern exposure. I cannot get 
along without my flowers and this is the only room 
available where there will be sufficient heat. Is there 
anything that will bloom with so little sun. 

Mrs. H. F. B., Detroit, Mich. 

Answer.— Nearly all the Begonias delight in just such 
a situation, their flpwers are not as showy as are those 
of some other plants, but are very pleasing. Hyacinths 
will also bloom to perfection in such a situation, and 
there could not possibly be a better situation for the 
more hardy ferns. 


H. J. F., Wes town, N. Y .—The scale on your Jasmine 
can only be removed by mechanical means; take a 
small, smooth stick, and rub them off, using care, so as 
not to injure the bark. When all are off, wash the 
plant in strong soap-soads, after which rinse in clean 
swarm water. We should advise shaking the plant out 
of the pot, if the first operation is not successful, as the 
oil is liable to be filled with the same enemy. 


THE HAUNTED CRUST. 

9 


Can't you remember Jerry Rouse, sir, the little cobbler 
of Pickersgill? How should you though ! Poor Jerry 1 
I suppose liis busy little fingers were stiff and cold in his 
coffin before you saw the light. 

It was on a Christmas eve, forty years ago, that that 
poor little cobbler, who lies in the churchyard yonder, 
nothing but senseless dust, was a piece of living flesh 
and blood, suffering and shaking under such a tempta¬ 
tion that, if I told what it was, and that he gave way to 
it, there are those who wouldn't let him rest in peace 
among their kith and kin,—no, not now, though it’s forty 
years ago; they’d go and tear his bones out of their 
grave this very night,—this very instant. 

Now, at the time I’m speaking of, the street running 
down to the river was the High Street of Pickersgill, and 
what they call the High Street now was a long, close 
court, called Gadshill-in-the-Fields. Come, come, Mis¬ 
tress Sicklemore, you’re not so young but you remember 
that, surely? And you remember Jerry, now, I’ll be 
bound. Call him to mind, —a little man, know you, a 
tiny little man, with coal-black eyes and hair, and a pale, 
sickly, happy little face. Haven’t you seen him sitting 
at the open window of number three, the dirtiest house 
in the court? Of course you have; and his black-eyed, 
ragged little children playing outside. 

His wife, Nance, was a well-looking body enough in 
her day, but such a scold, and such a dirty, muddling 
kind of woman, that if Jerry hadn’t had her, nobody 
else would. She set her cap at me once, did Nance; 
,but there! what Icind of cap was it? so black you 
wouldn’t have picked it up in the street. However; 


Jerry had a kind heart, you know; and seemg how 
Nance was getting a longish way on the other side of her 
teens, and sourer and sourer every day, out of very 
charity he went to her mother, who was beginning to 
scout her, and says he,— 

“ Mistress Jessop, will you put in a word for me with 
Nance? I haven’t a farthing till I get paid for heeling 
these boots in my hand,” he says. “I earn my bread 
from hand to mouth, but I think I could earn Nance’s 
too, if she’d be so kind as to say yes.” 

“ Do you know what kind of a temper she is?” says 
Nance’s mother. 

“Yes, ma’am,” says Jerry; “but not having much 
temper myself, I tlpnk we might get along very well.’ 

“ Do you know she’s the dirtiest thing about a house 
that over was?” 

“That, ma’am,” said Jerry, “is the the chief consid¬ 
eration ; I know there’s not another woman in Pickersgill 
would put up with my ways in that respect, for I can’t 
abide cleaning, ma’am; wet boards, and the sight of 
pails of water about, would be the death of me. So, if 
you see no objections yourself, and Nance ’ud be so very 
kind, I think, ma’am, as it ’ud be a very happy union.” 

And so it was, in Jerry’s opinion; and I suppose he 
was the best judge, wasn’t he? Nance Jessop kept to 
her part in the agreement, at any rate; for a dirtier 
place than Jerry’s little house at Gadshill-in-the-Fields, 
and dirtier children than Jerry’s seven, you wouldn’t 
light on in a month’s march. 

I say seven; but, now, Jerry’s eldest girl was an ex¬ 
ception to all the rest. She grew up as fair and clean, in 
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all that dirt, as a flower ’lfgrow up out of the mold that’s 
nourished it. I’ve looked at her as I’ve come through 
the court many a time, and never been able to get her 
face from before my eye all day afterwards. There 'ud 
be five black-eyed, big-headed little tilings moping about 
in the dirt, some inside the door, and some out. while 
Jerry sat in his window whistling over his work; and 
there on the doorstep ’ud be little Mercy. I’ve seen her 
sitting there a good many times, yet I’ve never seen the 
same look on that child's face twice in my life; she 
seemed always so different from the others, so busy in 
her thoughts. I never saw her play, ever since she 
was out of her mother’^ arms ; she seemed to do nothiug 
but sit and read, and nurse babies on the doorstep. 

Once, when I was having a gossip with Jerry,—who 
had his share of tongue. I can tell you.—some boys in 
the court got teasing little humpbacked Tommy, and 
Mercy’s face got quite fierce as she watched them. She 
asked Jerry to speak to them two or three times, but he 
always said, O, Tommy doesn’t mind it! ’’ So I went 
myself and sent .the boys off. and brought back Tommy 
to where his brothers and sisters were at play. 

" Do you think he doss mind it then?” I said to Mercy. 

“I don’t know,” she said, with a great sigh. “ I do. 

I mind it so much, when they’re mocked and pointed at. 
that I wish they ware dead, and I'm always wishing 
they'd never been born.” 

1 ou see. the poor child felt all that Tommy would have 
felt if he had been right sharp, which he wasn’t: and all 
that Jerry would have felt, if his^eyes had been open to 
the wretched bringing up of his children, which they 
were not: and all that Nance would have felt, if she’d 
been a different kind of woman: but as for poor Nance, 
she thought if she clouted them all round once or twice 
a day, and kept them from getting to any water, she was 
giving them as good an education as a poor cobbler's 
children ought to expect. 

Well, I went away from Pickersgill for three years or 
so, and when I came back I found Mercy grown up, and 
the talk of all the place. Her face was small: not round, 
nor dimpled, yet not thin-looking, but beautifully soft, 
and of the same warm whiteness all over; just, perhaps, * 
a little warmer in the middle of the cheeks, as you see 
a bunch of apple-blossoms gets pinker towards the heart. 
Yes, certainly, if this kind of face, with full and sorrow¬ 
ful blue eyes, with a blue shadow lying under them, and 
pinky eyelids heavy with black lashes that seemed 
always wanting to go to sleep on her cheek, a mouth 
like two cherries pressing together,—if a face like this, 
set round with rings of chestnuty hair, can make a girl 
pretty, certainly Mercy had such a one, and must have 
been called pretty even now ; though ideas have clianged 
since the days she used to put the clerks at Flounger’s 
out of their reckoning every time she passed the office- 
windows. 

Now, at the time of my coming back to Pickersgill, 
Mercy had four sweethearts. 

There was Smilish, the red-haired herring-man, always 
sliding in a soft word with his herrings, till Jerry was 
obliged to leave off having them, which was a great pri¬ 
vation to the family,—herrings, and Smilisli’s herrings 
in particular, being cheap just then. 

Then, too, there was Felix Hadup, a real gentleman 
clerk at Flounger’s office, who, for the love of Mercy, 
took to wearing out his boots in quite a wonderful way, 


so that Jerry always had a pair on hand. And, one day, 
when a dragoon regiment was billeted on Pickersgill, all 
the children playing out of doors at Gadsliill-in-tho-Fields 
began to cry and rush home; and Jerry himself, he tolls 
me, quaked a bit when he looked up and found a great 
fellow, standing six feet in his boots, before his window, 
with his face as red as his coat, making a downright 
honest offer through his great moustache for Mercy, 
wanting to march her off to Ireland with his regiment 
next morning. Of course, Mercy was called to speak 
for herself, through the window; and, poor fellow, as 
he went back up the court he looked so mild and meek 
that, instead of being afraid of him, all the children took 
hold of hands, and stood in a line staring at him so that 
he couldn’t pass. 

He was the third. Well, the fourth was a man who, 
of all men in the world, came least to Jerry’s fancy, as 
you may know when I tell you that that man was Dan 
Harroway,—ay. Dan o' the water, Dan himself. You 
recollect him. ay, ay? There'll be something happen 1 
should think when black-eyed Dan’s forgotten in these 
parts. Ah. talk of your Charlie Steers and your Willie 
Stackletous of these days, — the girls stare after them, 
it's true. — but Dan, dark Dan o’ the waters, he was 
something to stare after. I warrant you. Ah. it’s all 
very well; but, Mr. Martin, begging your pardon, I won’t 
believe your housekeeper there forgets all the heartaches 
Dau made in Pickersgill among the lasses of her day. 
Come, come, that’s part of my story : you needn’t take 
my ale away for that: there’s no danger of Dan now : 
eh. Mistress Sicklemore ? 

Well, I suppose there’s no occasion for me to tell any 
of vou that Dan wasn’t a saint. Though I do say he 
wasn’t worse than Charlie the waterman, or Will the 
horse-breaker. In the first place, he was driven to lead 
the sort of life he did in a good part by his old miser of 
a father, who turned him out of doors at sixteen. Then, 
you know, being such a dare-devil with horses, such a 
fellow with his oar. and such a little king in his looks, 
he got soon picked up. and petted, and spoiled by the 
sporting gentlemen about here,—ay, and I may say. by 
more than one sporting lady too. Why, there was my 
lady Caperdown, they say, would have married him out 
and out, only she got a shock when Dan took her first 
love-letter to her son’s valet, thinking it was some order 
about the stables, and commanded him, like an emperor 
to read it to him as he couldn’t either read or write. 

How often I’ve seen him standing in his bright top- 
boots and scarlet hunting-coat outside here; or in his 
striped regatta shirt, amongst all the low fellows who 
seem to grow out of the water at boating times, stand¬ 
ing out from them all, as I tell you, like a born king. 
He had a clear dark skin, with the blood always flushing 
under it, but never standing florid in his cheeks ; curly 
black hair ; and black eyes,—not an eye like Jerry’s, 
though it was as black, but not as soft and merry, and 
contented, but a restless, fierce black eye, that seemed 
to be always roaming about, looking for something it 
could never find; and every glance seemed edged and 
pointed like a steel dart. He had half a score of names, 
—the Little King, the Emperor, the Sultan, Lucifer; and 
as far as pride and dark good looks went, I must say, he 
deserved them all, and the last particularly. I think he 
was prouder to women than to men, and had need have 
been if all the talcs I’ve heard were true. I don’t mean 
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to say Dan would pass by a pretty girl without looking 
at her, not he; but if she minced in her walk, and 
seemed to know he was looking at her. he would stare in 
his haughty, scornful way, as much as to say, “ You 
needn’t put yourself out; I was only thinking you’ve 
got decent eyes, or a decent figure, and it’s a'pity the 
rest of you’s not as good ; ” so that really a girl was as 
much put out as flattered by one of his looks; and he 
was so cool and proud with the handsome ladies he rode 
with, that he got quite a saying in Pickersgill, “No 
more in love than Dan o’ the water.” 

And now I’m going to tell you about Dan and Mercy's 
first meeting. 

I suppose he had noticed her before. I should think 
he had noticed her as the prettiest girl in Pickersgill, 
and as the only girl in Pickersgill who didn’t gape 
after him (present company, Mistress Sicklemore, ex¬ 
cepted. of course.) 

Well, it was one muggy November night. Mercy and 
little Tommy and I were coming up the High Street 
together. I was trying to comfort the poor lass a bit, for 
times just then were going hard with Jerry; indeed, just 
then was the coming on of hard times for more than him. 
We had got to the end of the street, when Dan came 
flashing round the corner on Richardson's black horse. 

"Holloa, Matthew!” he shouts, in his grand, com¬ 
manding way. stopping close to the pavement, “ give 
me a light, quick; come, man. I’ve got a seven-mile 
ride, — look sharp ! ” 

“ Quicker said than done, Dan Harroway, in tliis 
wind,” says I, taking out my tinder-box. 

Dan held his match down while I struck ; but the 
wind blew it out directly it was lighted; so I, stupid¬ 
like, asked Mercy to come and hold up her shawl to 
make shade against the wind. She did come close to 
the horse, and held up her shawl while Dan bent down, 
holding the reins and the pipe in one hand, and the 
match in the other ready to catch the light. It lit and 
went out half a dozen times, and while I was scraping 
and scraping away, I knew well enough that Dan was 
looking at Mercy; she knew it too, and you would have 
thought such a girl would have kept her eyes to her¬ 
self ; but, whether she got angry or what, Mercy raised 
hers to Dan’s face as it bent down close to her. 

Now, I don’t know much about love nonsense myself, 
still I could but feel, when Mercy raised her eyes and 
found Dan’s face within a few inches of hers, looking 
at her as I’d never seen him look at any other woman 
in his life, his fiery eyes all soft, and seeming to have 
found somewhere to rest on at last, and Iris proud-set 
lips in a smile,—when I saw this, I say, and saw, too, 
how he seemed to have the power of holding those 
soiTowful blue eyes of Mercy’s to bis as by a charm, I 
said to myself, ‘ * There, you’ve done something for Jerry, 
calling her to hold up her shawl, you have ; you thought 
if you couldn’t strike one match, you’d strike another. 
I’m mistaken if 4 this isn’t the beginning of trouble.” 

And so it turned out to be. 

Dan may have courted her with his eyes all that 
winter, for what I know ; but I saw nothing more myself, 
till one fine morning early in the year. He was riding 
slowlyjup the road.from Paisley woods, with a bimeh 
of wild blue hyacinths lying on his home before him, 
close to the path where Mercy was coining along. I was 
on the other side; I don’t think either of them saw me. 


Presently Dan stopped his horse, and stooped and 
held the flowers out to her, smiling. Mercy stopped 
and looked at them. No doubt it seemed pleasant to 
the poor child, who never had time to pick a flower for 
herself, and who got many a slap from Nance for run¬ 
ning to pick up the clover-blooms that fell out of the 
wagons passing the top of the court ;»no doubt it seemed 
very pleasant and tempting to have a bunch of sweet¬ 
smelling bluebells held out to her like that by Emperor 
Dan. She looked and looked for nearly a minute, and 
then shook her head, as much as to say, “I mustn’t,” 
like a child, and began to walk on quicker. 

Dan’s face darkened, and he turned his horse right 
across her path, and held the flowers down to her again, 
while his black eyes seemed half begging, half command¬ 
ing, her to take them. Then she held out her little 
hand and took them, still like a child frightened into 
doing wrong. 

Dan pricked his horse, and went galloping up the road. 

I never smell hyacinths but I see that old road again, 
with the light green hedges and the primroses under 
them ; and Dan turning in his saddle as he galloped 
away, resting one hand on the home’s back ; and his 
dark face, with the sun on it, smiling bright and proud, 
like a sultan that had been balked many times, but got 
his own way at last,—smiling at Mercy while the yel¬ 
lowy-green hedges spun by; and Mercy herself standing 
just where he had left her, shading her eyes with the 
flowers, looking after him’ ready to cry at what she had 
done, and yet sick at heart that his home should bear 
him so fast out of her sight. 

“ Trouble coming, Jerry,” I said to myself as I saw 
her.—“trouble coming.” 

That same morning I had to call on old Harroway. 
Dan’s father, who was my landlord, you know, and who 
owned half the wretched houses at Gadshill-in-the-Fields, 
Dan was in the office, coming out as I went in. I 
wasn’t surprised to see him there, for matters had long 
been patched up between them; but I was surprised to 
hear him say,— 

“ What docs it matter to you where the money comes 
from, so long as you get it?” 

“ I don’t know about that,” shid old Harroway, lock¬ 
ing up his tin box. “Jerry’s money is honest money 
when it does come.” 

“ What is mine, then?” Dan said, coming back with 
a scowl on his face. 

“ There, there, let it drop,” said the old man, pet¬ 
tishly. “You’ve had your own way, and that’s enough; 
I don’t know what you’re after, but if you choose to pay 
me the rent, of course I slia’n’t worry him for it.” 

“But, mind, the debt goes on just the same,” said 
Dan ; “and I take my money back when I like, giving 
you a week to get it from him.” 

And Dan went out, just nodding to me; and old Har¬ 
roway, not seeing me yet, looked out of the grimy window 
after him, and screwed up his yellow face, and shook 
his bald head, as much as to say, “ Do you think I don’t 
Imow what you’re after, my boy?” 

I can tell you I wished no little that I knew; for 
though I could make neither head nor tail of what I 
heard, and wouldn’t for the world have made Jerry 
uncomfortable about it, and so stopped any good Dan 
in his love for Mercy might be going to do hun, still I 
found myself every time! passed their place croaking 
like an old raven,— 

“ There’s trouble coming, Jerry,—trouble coming! ” 
(to he continued.) 
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THE OFFICE OF RESINOUS MATTERS IN PLANTS. 


It has been difficult to make even a plausible con¬ 
jecture of the uses of the “proper juices” of plants. 
In their production a large amount of nutritive material 
is consumed ; and for the most part they are stored up 
irretrievably in the plant, not being reconverted into 
nutritive material. This gave some color to the old idea 
that they are excrementitious. But, besides that under 
normal conditions they are not excreted, why should a 
pine tree convert such an amount of its assimilated 
ternary matters into turpentine, which is merely to be 
excreted ? Or, if it be a by-product, what useful pro¬ 
duction or beneficial end attends the production? If 
excrementitious, the tree should be benefited by draw¬ 
ing it off. But. as De Vries remarks, and as the owners 
of the trees verv well know, the process is injurious, 
and if followed up is destructive. It goes almost with¬ 
out saying now-a-days, that the turpentine is of real 
good to the tree, else turpentine bearing trees would 
not exist. De Vries has made out a real use, which he 
thinks is the true function of the resiniferous matters in 
Coniferce and in other resin-producing plants. Resinous 
juice is stored in the tree as a balm for icounds. It is 


stored up under tension, so that it is immediately poured 
out over an abraded or wounded surface; for theso 
wounds it makes the best of dressing, promptly oxidat¬ 
ing, as it does, into a resinous coating, which excludes 
the air and wet and other injurious influences, especial¬ 
ly the germs or spores which instigate decay ; and so 
the process of healing, where there is true healing or 
reparation, or of healthy separation of the dead from 
the living tissues, is favored in the highest degree. The 
saturation of the woody layers with resin, in the vicinity 
of wounds and fractures (as is seen in the light wood of 
our hard pines, is referred to as effectively arresting the 
decay which parasitic fungi set up, this “fat” wood 
being impervious to mycelium. 

Latex or milky juice is a more complex product, of 
which certain portions have been shown to be nutritive ; 
but as to the caoutchouc and the waxy matters they 
contain, De Vries insists that they subserve a similiar 
office, are, in fact, a remedy—a protection against 
decay, a natural provision for the dressing of wounds, 
under which healing may most favorably proceed. — 
American Journal of Science. 


HOME LIFE AMONG THE JAPANESE. 

(concluded) 


From frightful dreams, in the last of which I imagined 
my head resting on the block and the executioner’s axe 
about to fall, I awoke to find my neck aching from the 
unaccustomed position. I tossed and turned uneasily, 
and longed for daylight. At last, having discarded the 
lacquered pillow and substituted a thick shawl, 1 slept 
again, and was only aroused by the gentle voice of the 
little maid-servant announcing the breakfast hour. 

I rose hastily and made my toilet. On entering the 
breakfast-room I found the entire family assembled ; 
the honorable old lady receiving the morning saluta¬ 
tions of the retainers, who humbly bowed before her. 

All wished me a “good morning," and expressed the 
hope that I had rested well. Though I had by no 
means forgotten the hideous vision of the night, and 
my poor neck still ached horribly, yet I could not bear 
to give the discourteous but truthful “no,” and en¬ 
deavored to call up a smile and a polite affirmative. 

Matayemon had been observing me slyly, and coming 
near as I approached my “ zen” (individual table), 
muttered in English— 

“ I know by the way in which you carry your head 
that a wooden pillow is not to your lilting. Be frank 
now and confess! ” I smiled and said : 

“ Perhaps time will lead me to modify my opinion ; 
at present the article is not—well—exactly comfortable.” 

“Do you hear, O Moto? ” cried the young gentleman. 

“ Do not feel badly my friend. When my old play¬ 
mate Yezaburo returned to this country, he purchased a 
foreign bedstead, and actually had it set up on the 
‘ sleeping-mat ’ to the great discomfiture of his relations 
and friends. - ’ 

“ Well,” answered O Moto, “ each country has its own 
customs; my wooden pillow seems very good to me, 


and, as you know, does not cause the hair to become dis¬ 
arranged during the night.” 

I glanced at her glossy tresses in which a piece of 
scarlet crape was becomingly nestled, and said : 

“ But, certainly, you are just from the hair-dresser’s 
hands!” 

She gave a merry laugh. 

“Ah, there is your mistake ! The hair-dresser comes 
every other day.” 

Of course under such circumstances feather pillows 
would be entirely out of place. 

Our breakfast of soup, fish, pickles, boiled rice and 
preserves being at an end. we followed our hostess to 
the “ sitting-room.” 

During the meal the sliding screens had retreated into 
their recesses, the beds, pillows and quilts disappear into 
some mysterious press or cup-board, the mats had been 
newly cleansed and laid down again, and the sun 
streamed without let or hindrance through the length 
of the great hall. 

The “family room” had also received attention; a 
fresh blossom reposed in the porcelain vase, while the 
hi-ba-chi (fire-bowl), with ever present pipes and tobacco 
offered solace. 

The ladies produced their work ; my hostess amused 
herself in covering an oddly-shaped box with raised 
flowers; the material used was the finest crape. When 
the arrangement was to her satisfaction, she took brush 
and colors and with skilled fingers touched here and 
there. The flower when completed was a veritable rose 
lacking only perfume. I admired; she depreciated, 
but ended by begging me to accept the “ poor work of 
her hands, which I was so kind as to condescend to ad¬ 
mire ! ” 
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Meanwhile the young ladies occupied themselves, one 
iu embroidering an “obi” or girdle, the other in paint¬ 
ing on silk-tissue. 

By-and-by a little maid appeared, holding tile daily 
paper in her small hands; it was her duty to read aloud 
while the ladies worked. O Moto said to me : 


“My respected mother enjoys hearing the news; as 
it would be wearisome to you to listen to what you do 
not understand, perhaps you will accompany me to the 
dai-do-ko-ro ” (kitchen.) 

I assented ; we turned into a long, narrow passage, 
and entered the apartment in question. 



Japanese Kitchen. 


The clean floor was of har d wood ; on one side was a 
curious looking stove made of earth, having on top a 
number of various shaped apertures suited to the differ¬ 
ent sizes of the kettles, etc. Charcoal was the fuel 
employed. 

At the moment of our entrance a stout maid, with the 
long sleeves of her robe tidily caught back, was deep in 
the mysteries appertaining to the Japanese culinary de¬ 
partment. After bowing respectfully, she seized a pair 
of wooden clubs, and struck them together sharply. As 
the sound died away a man appeared from behind a 
clump of bushes, and going to the well near by, com¬ 
menced drawing water, and pouring it into a trough 
whence by means of a bamboo pipe it ran into a small 
tank at one side of the kitchen. When this was full the 
sticks came into play again and the man vanished. 

“ That is the rice-boiler and water-drawer,” exclaimed 
O Moto. “ He does nothing else, and when not needed 
retires to his own small dwelling, which you may see 
through the trees, where he divides his time between 
smoking and sleeping.” 

“His position is quite a sinecure,” I answered. 

“But what is the servant doing now?” I exclaimed, 
as she lifted an hitherto invisible trap in the floor. 


“ Oh, that is where the dai-kon (radish) is stored ; on 
account of its peculiar properties we prefer to keep it 
covered after it is pickled.” 

Looking down I saw a deep hole in which a tub had 
been sunk, but drew back quickly as the overpowering 
vegetable saluted my unaccustomed nose. 

“Let us visit the gardens,” suggested my friend, 
delicately. 

We strolled along, and finally saw Matayemon who, 
perched upon the curious bridge, was engaged in ang¬ 
ling, not unsuccessfully. 

He quickly joined us. and, as we walked, informed me 
that his duties demanded an immediate return to Yoko¬ 
hama. I, with the wooden pillow fresh in my recollec¬ 
tions, said I also must bring my pleasant visit to an end. 

When my intentions were made known to the family, 
every argument which politeness and genuine good-feel¬ 
ing could suggest, even to the Japanese mind, was used 
to induce me to alter my determination, but my resolu¬ 
tion was not to be shaken. 

After sundry complimentary “passages-at-arms,” in 
which Matayemon took the whole responsibility, the 
hour arrived for us to depart. 

0\xr jin-ri-ki-shas were announced; the whole family 
accompanied us to the entrance, and with many bows, 
hand-shakings and respectful prostrations on the part 
of the retainers, we stepped into our carriages and were 
borne rapidly away, promising at the last moment to 
pay a more extended visit in the near future. 














































































THE FLOATING GARDENS OF MEXICO. AND THE 
GARDENS OF BRAZIL. 


Through all their Arab-like wanderings, wherever 
they abided for a time, the Aztecs were wont to culti¬ 
vate the soil; and when settled—frequently environed 
by barbarous enemies, as they were—in the midst of a 
great lake where fish were remarkably scarce, they de¬ 
vised the ingenious expedient of forming floating gar¬ 
dens and fields and orchards on the surface of the tran¬ 
quil waters. These they wrought skilfully of the roots 
of aquatic plants woven together, wreathed and inter¬ 
twined with branches and twigs, till they had secured a 
foundation of sufficient so lid it}' to support the soil, com¬ 
posed of earth substances from the bottom of the lake. 

Ordinarily these floating gardens were elevated about 
a foot above the surface of the water, and were of ob¬ 
long shape: and, in due time, were adorned with vege¬ 
tation, comprising countless varieties of flowers, vines 
and shrubs, presenting raft-like fields or gliding gardens 
of marvelous beauty and luxuriance. These famed 
chinapas, along the Viga Canal, finally became attached 
to the mainlands comprising the grounds situated be¬ 
tween the two great lakes of Chaleo and Tezenco. Little 
trenches filled with water seem to separate the gardens, 
and miniature bridges connect them with the main land. 
The Indian proprietor dwells in an humble hut, situated 
in the midst of his floating fields. From March to June 
the latter are one mass of floral beauty—a flowery sea, 
in which the many varieties of the Rose prevails, while 
other flowers add their varied tints and perfumes, 
prominent among which are variegated garlands of 
Carnations, Poppies, Sweet-peas, Jessamine and other 
gifts of the munificent flora of Mexico. 

When the City of Mexico was taken by the Spaniards 
under Cortes, in 1521, it occupied several islands in Lake 
Tetzenco. The water, from various influences, cliiefly 
volcanic, has since receded, and the city, although still 
retaining its ancient site, is now two miles and a half 
distant from the lake. At the tune of the Spanish con¬ 
quest, it presented, however, very much the appearance 
of Venice—“a city in the sea, throned on her hundred 
isles”—the margins of whose broad and narrow canal- 
streets were in many places lined with splendid mansions. 

According to ancient Spanish history, the native Mexi¬ 


can had at that time attained a high degree of perfection 
in various arts, for which they do not appear to have 
been in any degree indebted to the civilization of the 
Old 'World, and which must have been an outgrowth of 
indigenous talent. Especially in the cultivation of the 
soil, by which the fruits and flowers of this tropical re¬ 
gion were developed, were the native Mexicans highly 
skilled. 

The fertility of these floating gardens, owing to the 
abimdant advantages afforded for moisture, was very 
remarkable, and the early chroniclers describe them as 
literally covered with (lowers and fruit. The City of 
Mexico is still, to a great extent, supplied from floatiug 
gardens with fruit, vegetables and the choicest floral 
productions, constituting an industry from which is de¬ 
rived the sole support of the inhabitants of some of the 
villages situated on the shores of the lake, who are, in¬ 
deed, descendants of the aboriginal race who fell victims 
of the treachery of Cortes. Two of these villages. Santa 
Anita and Ixtaculeo, New Mexico, are noted for their 
beautiful flowers, and, at certain seasons, when their 
floating gardens are in full bloom, they are favorite re¬ 
sorts for pleasure parties of the citizens. 

The region of Eutre-Rios. in Brazil, has many noble 
gardens. The magnificent bay of Ganamara, along the 
shores of which the public Passeio stretches for a con¬ 
siderable distance, has been celebrated for its beauty 
ever since the first settlement of the Portuguese in the 
Brazils. At a time when, unadorned by art, or any 
handiwork except that of Nature, in a climate sublime 
and ethereal, this shore was called “The Walk of the 
Lovely Nights,” ViUeganon, as early as 1555. wrote 
enthusiastically of the bay of Ganamara, and declared 
that nothing but the Bosphorus could be compared to its 
beauty. He describes, as well, the beauties of the gar¬ 
dens of Rio, which, in their antiquity, were marvels of 
sublimity. During the government of the fourth vice¬ 
roy, Luis de Vasconcellos, in 1778, the present public 
promenade was created. A great part of the ground 
now occupied by the promenade when thus projected, 
as well as that now occupied by the public gardens, was 
a low arid unpromising waste.— Selected. 


SUBMARINE PLANTS. 


THEIR VARIETY AND VALUE—GIGANTIC FORMS AFFORDING ANCHORAGE FOR SHIPS—COLORING 

AND POISONOUS EFFECTS. 


Along the great sandy beaches of the New England 
coast at the present time, especially on the more north¬ 
ern portions, may be seen numbers of persons engaged 
in gathering or “accumulating’’ moss—or sea-weed—to 
be used, as we are informed, in the production of “ blue 
monge ” in the neighboring towns and cities. After an 
easterly gale the beaches are lined with various plants 
or their equivalents of the sea, all of more or less value 
to the fisherman and seaside farmer. Along York 


beach I have seen the Carrageen or Chondrus moss, 
used in the manufacture of various jellies, washed up 
by bushels, and its collection forms an important indus¬ 
try, giving employment to hundreds of persons who 
dry and ship it to all parts of the world. Even the ‘ 
kelps that come ashore on the Maine beaches are util¬ 
ized on the farms and valued for their nutritive proper¬ 
ties. The softer kinds are packed in great heaps around 
the cellar to keep out the Winter blasts, while the more 
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delicate and ornamental varieties are selected by taste¬ 
ful hands, pressed, and sold during the Summer season 
to the curiosity dealer, who labels the more striking 
forms “Japan,” the next grade “Africa,” and so on, 
grading down the extent of their geographical distri¬ 
bution as they grow plainer, the common forms being 
all labelled “ coast of Maine.” In other .countries sea¬ 
weed is much more in demand, however, as the fisher¬ 
men are, as a class, extremely poor, while those of the 
New England States are the backbone and sinew of the 
land, and, as a class, well-to-do. The Scotch make 
much of their dulse, a red sea-weed. The Irish also 
have it, men, women and children collecting it, and to 
many it is a luxury. They call it dillesk ; while the 
currageen is so called from an Irish town of the name 
where it is found in unusual quantities. The term is 
applied to two species, both edible, and used mostly in 
producing blanc mange. By putting the fronds in 
warm water, the starch they secrete is forced out, and 
when allowed to cool forms a jelly sowell known by the 
above term. In the extreme northern countries of 
Europe the favorite weed is tangle, and dulse and tangle 
are hawked about in the streets of Edinburgh as are 
shrimps and crabs here. In Cliili a favorite delicacy 
among the native epicures is the weed known as 
D' Urvillcea utilis — one of the largest and most magnifi¬ 
cent productions of the sea. It grows in the surf off 
the coast, also at the Falkland Islands, and forms 
gigantic cables, hundreds of feet long, larger than the 
human body, resembling a huge snake, and requiring 
forty or lift}' men to drag one plant upon the shore. 
The appearance of these monster vines, beating and 
writhing to and fro amid the waves, is remarkable, 
looking like a mass of huge marine snakes, and forming 
a formidable obstacle to the progress of boats, often 
upsetting them. 

EDIBLE BIRDS’ NEST. 

The weed known as aimed is valued in England for its 
nutritive properties. Probably the choicest delicacy of 
this class obtainable in China is the nest of the esculent 
swallow, that is made up of a sea-weed collected by the 
bird, and considered by Asiatic epicurians a great dainty. 
The nest weighs about half an ounce, and is shaped like 
that of the common swallow, the flat side being 
attached to the rock. One in my possession is of extreme 
delicacy, seemingly composed of fibres cemented by a 
secretion that the bird had taken from some sea-weed. 
They are found in vast numbers in the caves and 
crevices about the Islands of the Archipelago ; also at 
Sumatra, particularly at Croee, near the southerly por¬ 
tion of the Island, where they are jealously watched by 
the Javanese and Cliinese, who make a business of col¬ 
lecting them. While our swallows will build an elabor¬ 
ate dwelling of fantastic shape in a single day, the 
edible-nest builder toils two months before the delicate 
shelf is completed. Two eggs are then deposited, and 
after fifteen days the young appear. When they are 
able to fly, the nest-hunters descend to the spot by bam¬ 
boo ladders and native ropes—a dangerous operation, in 
which many lives are lost yearly. At first the nests are 
a delicate amber color or pure white, and in this state 
are much valued ; those are allowed to remain until 
the young are reared being black, requiring a certain 
curing before they are. placed upon the market. As 


soon as a large number are collected they are dried in 
the sun, and packed in small boxes, eacfi containing 
half a picul. The first quality are worth from $15 to 
$20 a pound. The very finest nests, taken before 
eggs are laid, bring prices even higher than the above 
quoted, and are reserved for the nobles of the Chinese 
nation, by whom they are eaten in soups, broths, and 
various ways. To the American palate the dish is 
acceptable, and reminds one of green turtle soup, 
cooked and served as it should be. There are three or 
four swallows that erect edible nests, but the Collocalia 
niclifica is the only one that is really of great commer¬ 
cial value, the others being only used by the very poor 
classes of natives whose homes are by the caves in which 
the birds are found. 

Sea-weeds are not alone used for the farm and table. 
Much of the iodine of commerce is obtained from 
certain kinds. For many years large establish¬ 
ments were carried on in various parts of the world, 
but principally in Scotland and the northern islands, 
producing from kelp the alkai soda used in mak¬ 
ing soap, glass, etc., and until the discovery of Le¬ 
blanc — that soda could be made from common salt— 
kelp was the only prop to this great industry. The 
ashes of the kelp, that is so common on our shores, is 
known as varec in France and barilla in Spain and 
Sicily. The masses of weed are dried in great stone ovens 
for the purpose upon the shore, and eventually fuse into 
a solid mass, which is sent to market in convenient 
pieces — twenty-four tons of ashes being used to produce 
one ton of available varec. 

A GIANT WEED. 

The giant weed Marcrocystis pyrifera, immense beds 
of which are found in every latitude, possesses a value 
in yet another direction. It grows to the immense 
lenght of 700 feet, forming such barriers on rocky 
shores that many a ship has been saved by its effect 
upon the sea. Myriads of animals live in and upon its 
smooth, round stems and broad, shining leaves—crabs, 
cuttle-fishes, echini-woims, and even fishes, that form a 
part of the food of the inhabitants of the coast. Not 
only this, but the barrier of weed on shores whore the 
sea is particularly heavy, affords protection to various 
animals that live in-sliore and are necessary to. the 
inhabitants, who would otherwise be deprived of them. 
On this point Darwin says: “Amid the leaves of this 
plant numerous species of fish live, which nowhere else 
could find food or shelter: with their destruction 
the many cormorants and other fishing birds, the otters, 
seals, and porpoises, would soon perish also; and 
lastly, the Fuegian savage—the miserable lord of this 
miserable land—would redouble his cannible feast, de¬ 
crease in numbers, and perhaps cease to exist.” A 
strange idea that the fate of a nation should hang upon 
a bed of sea-weed, but a -fact pure and simple. These 
great plants are the weeds of the ocean, growing pro¬ 
fusely and with exceeding rapidity. For example, it is 
#aid that a rock covered with the weed was exposed by 
the spring tide and found perfectly bare in the follow¬ 
ing November; when examined in the ensuing May, or 
six months later, it was covered with a growth of weed 
from two to six feet in length. Though the macrocystis 
is one of the largest known, others of the 6,000 species 
known to science, are almost as remarkable. The 
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cliordafilum attains a length of 100 feet, growing in 
dense belts fifteen to twenty miles in length and 500 
or 600 feet wide. A tree sea-weed has a stem ten feet 
long and over a foot in circumference, while its fronds 
are two feet long. Bory de St. Viucent claims to have 
seen a Lamarian 1,500 feet long, the stem being as 
large as a man's body, and sufficiently strong to hold a 
vessel of the largest class. 

The commonly-called sea-weeds are cellular, flower¬ 
less. cryptogamic plants found iu fresh, salt, hot, and 
freezing water all over the world, and though many 
have roots, they are merely used to fasteu the weed to 
the bottom. An interesting example of a single-celled 
variety is the Palmella, or red-snow plant, that so often 
gives rise to tales of blood rains, the minute cells color¬ 
ing the snow a rich red, so that the steps of those who 
pass along are dyed with seeming blood. The weed at 
the bottom has a considerable effect upon the local 
coloring of the sea. In the Bay of Loango. the color 
is a deep red, in the Gulf of Guinea a white tint, while 
upon the shoals about Japan the water is of a decided 
yellow. Near the Canary Islands the prevailing hue is 
green, and around the Mealdive Islands almost black. 


The color of the Bed Sea is derived not from the bottom 
however, but from an extremely delicate weed that 
floats upon the surface. A similar phenomenon has 
been observed upon the great salt lakes of the Thibetan 
water-sheds. Local beds of weed are often found color¬ 
ing the sea yellow, red, green, or brown, and often 
having a disastrous effect upon the living forms there¬ 
abouts. Green patches appear occasionally upon the 
waters of southern Florida, destroying all the life in tl\e 
vicinity. One of the first of theso patches was ob¬ 
served in 18-14 by Benjamin Gurry, of Manatee. In 
appearance it resembled long patches or areas of green¬ 
ish matter, from 50 to 200 yards wide and a mile or 
more iu extent, iu which would be floati ng myriads of 
animals that it had destroyed. The sponges that usually 
turn white when the animal dies were black, and about 
the gills and mouth of the fishes there was a thick 
mucus. As soon as large fishes entered the green weed 
theyseamed to lose control of themselves, dashed wildly 
about, and soon died. The last plague was in 1880, 
preceding the terrible hurricane of August. — C. I\ II. 
in “ Evening Post." 


I . 
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“ Morn'in’ sir; sell ye any papers?” was the sound I 
heard while busy writing at my desk. When I looked 
up to answer the anxious appeaj, I saw standing before 
me two ragged urchins whose personal appearance 
showed such signs of poverty and want, that I could 
not refuse to buy a paper and speak a few kind words 
to the little wanderers. 

“ What is your name?” said I to the eldest. 

“ I’m little Pete. I’se only a poor newsboy as has to 
sell papers all day to keep from starvin’. The ‘ little 
11 un,’ as I calls him goes, with me; and, mister, he is the 
cunnin’est feller as ever you see, and he sticks mighty 
close to me. It’s dreful hard on us when the weather 
gits cold, and sorter tough, an’ our coats is all worn out. 

“I’ll tell you as how I found my ‘young un.’ I’se 
goin’ along one of the wharves one mornin’, and I see 
an empty box standin’ there, so I jest looked in and 
there I found him, all curled up like a kitten, fast asleep, 
with his fiddle and bow hugged up tight in his arms. I 
sat right along the box, and waited and waited till he 
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waked up, and when he opened his eyes he begun to cry, 
for he was awful ’fraid of me; thought I’d take his fid¬ 
dle away. But I put my arms around his neck, and 
told linn not to be afraid, I was ‘Pete’ who was agoing 
to bo a friend to him, for ho was too small to be left 
alone in the big cjty. Thei> he smiled, and looked so 
happy and trustin’ like. So I took him along with me, 
and showed him all the homo I ever knows. It ain’t 
pretty and fixed up like the swells has, but it’s kinder 
better than bein’ out in the streets all night. It’s a room 
in an attic, an’ there be lots of open places overhead, 
and the rain comes in sometimes ; but then I loves them 
places, for nights when I’se tired and hungry, and can’t 
sleep, I look at the little stars; they twinkle and laugh to 
me as if to say, ‘ I see you Pete,’ and just as I say 
good-night, they seem to run away, ancl oil I goes to 
sleep, and the little stars ; goes on their way through the 
sky to look at other boys who has a better bed to sleep 
on than I has. The ‘ little un ’ loves the stars, too, and 
calls them angels watching him so no harm can come. 
We got a splendid playfeller, as keeps us from cry¬ 
ing and getting lonesome when we ain’t made much 
money. It's a little white kitten we found crying in the 
street one night. Some bad boys tied a tin pail to her an’ 
she was awful frightened. I picked her up in my arms 
and took her home with us, gave her some of our sup¬ 
per, and she loves us because we don’t tease her. She 
knows, mister, when we ain’t had no luck, for we can’t 
give her much to eat. Then she looks up in our faces 
as if she wanted to cry, and rims all over us, and laps 
our faces as if she wanted to kiss us anyway. You 
know as how some boys like to bully little uns. Well, 
one day he was walking along, and up came a feller and 
tried to git away the 'little tin’s’ fiddle, but I jest 
pulled up my sleeve, and went fur him, and gave him 
a reg’lar throw. I won’t see him hurt no how, for lie is 
the bestest little soul as ever lived. He has seen some 
hard times ; poor enough some days, and hungry enough 
to steal, but we didn’t, ’cause that’s mean. The ole 
woman in the baker’s shop, she gives us cakes some days, 
an’ I’ll tell ye how't was. AVe went in there one night, 
me and the ‘little un,’ and we didn’t have much, only 
two cents for the two of us. He was awful hungry, 
and it was cold and drizzling-like out. I asked the 
missus to give us the mostest she could for the money 
as we had. She looked sorter kind to the ‘ little un,’ 
for he was a looking so wisliful-like to the sweet cakes 
in the show case, and said, ‘ Are them cakes too much 


for the money? ’ I don’t know as how it was, mister,' 
but she just took him up in her arms and kissed him 
right on the cheek, and the tears went a-triclding down 
her face ; for she said he was so like a boy she lost. So 
the * little un ’ had plenty of cakes, and we had a feast, 
you bet, that night j and we didn’t forget kitty at home, 
who was hungry too. Now when we have a real hard 
day, not much to eat, we tells the ole woman, and she 
never lets us go to bed hungry, then when me and the 
‘ little un ’ has a good day, we pays her all back. 

What would have become of us if it hadn’t been for 
her ? Last Cliristmas you would a cried, sir, if you could 
a seen how the poor ‘ little un ’ hung up his shoes on a 
nail in the comer for Santa Claus to fill ’em for him, for 
he heard how kind he was to all good boys. I knowed 
there wasn’t no Santa Claus, only I didn’t tell him so, 
and I tried hard to make some money, hut I couldn’t, 
for I did want to buy him somctlxing. That night I 
couldn’t sleep, and I cried, and cried because I knew 
the ‘ little un ’ wouldn’t find nothin’ in his shoes ; and, 
mister, you oughter heard him cry, and he said, ‘ Peter 
no Santa Claus ’member us, we ain’t got nothin’, and we 
tried to be good boys, too.’ But I told, him p’r’aps he 
didn’t have time, and would come that night. Oh! 
how hard I tried to make a few pennies. I picked up a 
purse for a lady, that she dropped, and she only thanked 
me, and I felt so bad. Going home I found a little 
branch of evergreen that some one had lost. I put it in 
my pocket, and when I got home stuck it in the ‘ little 
un's ’ shoe; and wheu he saw it he was so glad, he 
clapped his hands and said : ‘ Somebody did ’member 
me, and I’se happy now.’ He don’t care fol- Christmas 
now, for I’se told him there ain't no Santa Claus. It’s 
only little boys as has Ha’s and Pa’s, and friends.” 

After I had heard Pete’s story, I told them that I would 
be a Santa Claus to them, and that they should not 
wander about the streets any more ; that a home should 
be provided for them and Kitty too, and'they should 
have nice clothes to wear. The little fellows both fell 
on their knees, and tears of joy rolled down their 
.neglected faces. I have them both in my employ, and 
they are doing nicely. The “ little un ” is quite useful, 
and says very often, “ I had one little star that I loved 
to look at better than all the others, and I knew that 
angel would give me a better home some day, and Pete 
and Kitty too; and we are the happiest boys that ever 
lived.” .And they really seem to be. 

Kitty Clover. 


On! Don’t you remember, 

Long timo ago, 

When tjic path was in December 
Covered o’er with snow ? 

Then wo had a little walk, 

Then we had a little talk, 

But jealous oyos did soon divine 
The tootsteps thcro were not all mine— 
Oh! The snow, 

The toll-talo snow, 

Long time ago! 

Oh! Don’t you remember 
On that evening fair, 

Whoujtho jasmine flowers you braided 
In the raven hair? 

Homeward then I thoughtless stray’d 
And the jasmine flowers betray’d; 


For well tho jealous glances knew 
No jasmine in our garden grew 
Oh 1 Tho flower, 

The tell-tale flower, 

Long timo ago! 

And when wo were both forbidden 
Evermore to meet, 

Silly little notes were hidden 
By tho willow seat, 

But vainly for a noto wo sought; 
Could wo each other have forgot? 
Ah! Others knew as well as we 
The secrets of that hollow tree; 
Oh! The tree, tho hollow tree, 

It betrayed both you and me. 
Long time ago! 








HOME DECORATIONS. 


Plush Stand. 

These little stands, to be covered with plush, can be 
purchased at almost any furniture store. The top is of 
pine wood, the legs are round, and of either light or 
dark wood, the color is of no consequence, however, as 
the whole frame is to be covered with plush, of which a 
good quality should be selected. The legs should be 
covered first, and this is done by cutting three strips the 
length of the legs, and to fit smoothly round, allowing 
sufficient for a small seam up the side where it will be 
least noticed. This seam is 
to be neatly hemmed with 
sewing-silk matching the 
color of the plush. Then 
tack the plush in three or 
four places to hold it to the 
top, and gather the lower 
edge which covers the foot 
of the legs, as you would a 
ruffle without the heading. 

Draw it very close, and sew 
it strongly. This will keep 
the covering perfectly 
smooth. The top should be 
covered next, the material 
is laid plainly on it. drawn 
smoothly over the edge and 
tacked all round the side. 

The lambrequin should be 
cut in one long piece of 
alternate scollops and square 
tabs, the lower edge of each 
tab to be pointed. Each 
scollop and tab is to be em¬ 
broidered with a pretty de¬ 
sign, using crewels and silk 
for the work. After the 
, embroidery is finished, line 
the lambrequin with silicia 
to match the plush. This is 
to be fastened round the 
edge of the table, and when 
putting in the tacks it should 
be done from the under side 
that the tack heads may not 
show. At each corner and 
on the points of the tabs a chenille tassel should be 
sewed. If the covering should be of olive color, a de¬ 
sign of poppies and grasses is very pretty for the em¬ 
broidery ; blue is also pretty -with roses and butterflies. 
A full bow of satin ribbon is tied where the legs cross, 
and any defect in covering, which is a little difficult in 
this part, is thus hidden. They are handsome for 
either drawing-room or library to hold some choice bit 
of statuary, or can be used for the daintiest of little 
work-stands. Felt or cloth may also be used with very 
good effect, shaping and embroidering the lambrequin 
the same as the plush. In this case, however, the legs 
may be covered, or not, according to choice. M. E. W. 


A Blotter. 

Select six Sheets of blotting-paper, each one a different 
color, and cut to fit them exactly two pieces of white or 
tinted bristol board. On these last paint in’ water- 
color two pretty designs. These are for the covers. 
Pierce a hole through the top and bottom of the leaves 
about half an iuch from the upper and lower edges. 
With gay ribbons tie them together, making a full bow 
and ends. They are very useful and pretty for the 
library table. Instead of a cover of bristol board, silk, 
satin, or plush, may be used, 
making them handsome and 
richer looking. In this case 
four pieces of card-board 
must be cut to match the 
size of the blotting-paper. 
Cover one side of each with 
the material to be used, and 
overhand each pair together. 
Place the blotting-paper be¬ 
tween the covers, as leaves 
in a book, and tie them to¬ 
gether with ribbons as de¬ 
scribed. The designs used 
may be of birds, flowers, 
figures or whatever may 
suggest itself to the mind as 
suitable or pretty for them. 
They are inexpensive little 
trifles, and find a very ready 
sale at fairs. 

M. E. Wiiittemore. 


Very pretty cradle quilts 
are made of pink foulard or 
sateen quilted in diamonds 
one inch in size, having it 
sufficiently large to hang 
over the sides of the cradle 
about six inches, and bor¬ 
dering with torchon lace. 
A dainty one was recently 
made of a square of fine 
white flannel on which were 
placed four strips of pale 
blue ribbon, two inches 
wide, fastened down with blue silkjjin point-russe, and 
a row of feather-stitch in white silk worked upon the 
ribbon to border each edge, while on the flannel strips 
were embroidered clusters of forget-me-nots and violets. 
Lace three inches wide bordered the quilt. 

Silk book-covers, ornamented with the initials of the 
owner, are very pretty and serviceable when made of 
black silk and embroidered with gold. 


Japanese Plaque. 

Select four Japanese fans, those that open and close, 
two blue and two crimson. Remove the rivets which 



Plush Stand. 
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Blotter. 


em city, and were laid aside, awaiting the happy day; 
we also bought a box of wax candles an’d some holders 
for them. 


How we Trimmed the 
Christmas Tree. 


hold them together at the bottom, and cut 
off the outside stiff sticks. Lay them on a 
table in the form of a circle, alternating the 
blue and red. The sticks must form the 
outside edge of the placque, and the edge of 
the pleated paper is gathered in the middle, 
like a rosette; sew it securely, and place a 
full bow of satin ribbon,either scarlet or blue, 
or a mixture of both, matching the color 
of the fans, a cluster of flowers is also held 
in place by the ribbon. Blue, scarlet, and 
gold ribbons are then run through the sticks 
in Jiasket work fashion, leaving about an 
inch at the ends of the sticks projecting be¬ 
yond the last row of ribbon. A full bow, 
with loops and ends of the same colored 
ribbons used for twining through the sticks, 
is placed at the top of the loops by which 
the placque is to be suspended. They are 
hung as other placques, against the wall, 
and are novel and pretty. M. E. W. 


Japanese Plaque. 

The prettiest are those with' colored balls at the- 
bottom, but in case of emergency, the candles can be 
wired to the twigs of the tree, with very fine hair wire,, 
and will do nicely. 

There were nearly three hundred ornaments on our 
tree, before any of the presents went on; they were 
nearly all home-made, and of the following varieties: 

First, we cut out of rather stiff bristol board, some 
five-pointed stars, little boots, Maltese crosses, butter¬ 
flies, shields, arrows, and horseshoes. Several of each 
kind were make, a large bowl of boiled paste prepared, 
and each was covered on both sides with colored paper, 
mostly silver and gilt, and some with red and blue. 
The arrows, shields, and butterflies were voted the 
prettiest, the latter were made flat, one side covered 
with plain gilt paper, the other with all kinds of bril¬ 
liant colors, and little round black 6pots pasted on, to 
look like Nature; the wings were then bent up as if t! e 
insects were flying, and with the prettiest sides out; 
some were wired on to the branches, and others hung by 
threads of dark green, which could not be seen, and 
they looked as if poised in the air. 

We next found a piece of broken looking-glass in the 
attic, and had it cut up into many little pieces; bound 
each one with lute-string ribbon pasted on, and when 
dry, furnished each with strings, by which to hang 
them up. They reflect all the lights, and make the 
effect very brilliant. 

Cornucopias we were able to make very easily, for we 
had a carpenter prepare us a slender, wooden cone, just 
the shape of one, and it is very pleasant work to paste- 
them together over this model; put a pretty embossed 
picture on each, and then slip off to dry. 

The prettiest of all trinkets we made as follows: Taking: 


People who live in cities and have access 
to all sorts of beautiful tilings, will hardly 
need the hints given here; the difficulty 
with them is, how to choose among so 
much. But some reader of this paper may 
be situated as we are, in the country; our 
nearest store of any size is some fifteen miles away, and 
a crowd of little people in the house, who are expecting 
to see a most wonderful “ tree.” 

Our gifts had been bought during a visit to a North- 
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a quantity of English walnuts, we split them (one at a 
time) into halves; filled one-half with little “camway 
comfits,” glued on the other half, first slipping in a 
little loop of ribbon at the top, and laid each one aside 
till dry. Then each was gilded with liquid gilding. 
We used the “Bessemer Gold Paint,” and there are 
many other preparations equally good. These little 
“ rattle-boxes ” are lovely, and everybody will want 
one. 

A lot of tiny rosy-cheeked apples were polished up, 
and furnished with strings; also some red balls from a 
plant called .the “Solanum,” which grows wild here: 
they look very much like small, round tomatoes. Not 
having these, festoons of strung cranberries look very 
pretty. Owls were made out of peanuts, by putting in 
two long black pins for eyes, the pins projecting below 
for feet, so they could be stuck on the branches. 

Perhaps you could succeed with pop-corn balls better 
than I did; ours would not stick together, and we were 
much disappointed. We had some little tiny Japanese 
parasols among our knick-knacks, and some small pic¬ 
tures, and there were also fastened on to this remarkable 
tree some little bits of flags; you can get quite a roll of 
them for ten cents, and they are very showy. 

But the prettiest of all were the “ crystalized orna¬ 
ments.” First I made some small baskets of annealed 
wire, and wound them very profusely with bright- 
colored zephyr; the rose-colored and the light green 
proved to be the prettiest, also one that I wound in shaded 
gTeen, with little dots of red—but the light blue and 
lemon-colored were not to be despised. Then I pro¬ 
cured five pounds of alum, and a large stone crock. 


and made a hot solution of alum and put in the crock 
—laid a stick across the top and suspended my baskets, 
one at a time, in the hot alum water, leaving them 
about twelve hours undisturbed. 

Sometimes I had better success than others, but, gen¬ 
erally they looked like the most luscious French candy 
when taken out, as the color of the zephyr showed 
thro’ the frosting. Then I hung the basket up to dry, 
re-heated the solution, sometimes making it stronger, 
and started again. I also crystalized grasses and 
branches with lovely etl'ect, some of which ai-e on our 
mantel-piece to-day; I made fringe of bright zephyr, 
and crystalized that, and in fact, everything that bid 
fair to be pretty, I put into the alum bath. When the 
candles were lighted, how everything did sparkle! And 
so we had our “frost-work and icicles” even tlio’ we 
live in a Southern climate. 

Our way of mounting the tree proved very substan¬ 
tial and strong: Two pieces of scantling, six feet long, 
and two inches by four, were morticed and put together 
in the form of a cross. At the point where they crossed, 
the tree was fastened upright by being nailed on with long 
spikes. Four braces were then added, making the 
whole very strong. Laying stout brown paper under¬ 
neath, we covered the boards from sight with quantities 
of gray moss and trailing vines, and sprinkled all well 
with the watering pot, as a precaution against fire, 
should any ornament blaze up and fall. 

When the curtains were pulled aside, and “our tree” 
stood revealed to all the eager and expectant little peo¬ 
ple, it was truly a beautiful light. Louise. 

Altamont, Fla. 


WHAT WE SHALL WEAR. 


Among some pretty suits just now in process of com¬ 
pletion at a fashionable dressmaker’s, may be mentioned 
one in dark green cloth, so much worn last year, and 
promising to be as popular this season. The skirt was 
trimmed with a double box-plaiting eight inches deep, 
and fastened on two inches from the top of the plaits 
so they fell over as heading; above this, on the front 
breadths, were five deep tucks. The apron overskirt 
had on its lower edge a piece of the cloth cut wide at 
the centre tapering to each side, and ornamented with 
perpendicular rows of narrow black braid ; full drapery 
in the back, vest of basque, and sleeves trimmed also with 
the braid. Another suit was of black silk, and was very 
tastefully trimmed around the skirt with a box-plaited 
ruffle three quarters of a yard deep, having passemen¬ 
terie leaves arranged on each plait, commencing on the 
right side near the top and gradually sloping downward 
as it progressed around the skirt. A full apron over¬ 
skirt, back draperies consisting of two very long 
breadths sewed together half their length, the left side 
caught up to form a point on which were grouped some 
passementerie leaves, the other side arranged in a grace¬ 
ful loop; basque with passementerie vest. A seal brown 
cloth polonaise to be worn with a silk skirt was cut 
very long, and draped quite high away from the sides, 
and trimmed with silk embroidery of the same shade of 
brown down the fronts, around the collar, and on the 
close-fitting sleeves. 


Fashions in furs .—For young ladies to wear with close- 
fitting jackets, redingotes, etc., the favorite style is the 
deep round cape that extends over the shoulders half¬ 
way to the elbow, but not low enough to conceal the 
waist line. A small round muff is worn with them, made 
up perfectly plain, dispensing even with tassels. These 
pelerines are very popular in seal, beaver, and black fox. 

Fur lined cloaks are still considered a great luxury, 
but many ladies object to them as the hair is very apt 
to come oil when worn over a worsted dress, and so 
prefer their waps lined with silk or satin, which comes 
already quilted, and is sold by the yard at very reasona¬ 
ble prices; the cloak is then bordered with bands of fur 
which are also sold by the yard, and the pointed collar 
of fur finishes the neck. Such cloaks are usually in 
long dolman shape, and are readily cut and fitted by a 
competent dressmaker, and can be gotten up with 
moderate expense by making them at home as the fur is 
easily sewed on, and the collar can be bought at any 
large fur dealer’s unlined, and any ingenious lady can 
line one with the same quilted silk used with the cloak. 

For small children, white coney fur is usod, also krim- 
mer, a curled gray fur. Little coats for girls arc made of 
handsome plain cloth, trimmed with fur, and have a 
small fin - collar and muff to correspond. Deep plush 
collars, trimmed with white lace, are novelties for 
children ; little soft muffs to correspond are worn with 
them. * C. L. A. 















HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


PREPARED BY MRS. C. G. HERBERT. 


Perhaps all housekeepers do not realize the con¬ 
venience of having sifted flour always on hand. A lady 
who devotes considerable time to ascertaining the best 
ways of managing her kitchen department, keeps a 
covered six-quart tin pail, in which you can always 
find sifted flour and a scoop. Powdered sugar makes 
finer-grained cake than any other, and is preferable for 
all nice cake. In measuring flour, a cup means a tea¬ 
cup, unless a colfee-cup is specified. AH flour should be 
sifted before it is measured, and an even cup is to be 
understood, unless the recipe calls for a heaping one. 
If your cake is too coarse-grained, you have too much 
soda for your cream tartar, or too cool an oven may be 
the cause ; or if baking-powder is used, there was too 
much in the cake ; if too fine grained, your proportion 
of cream tartar is too great. Exact measurement must 
be made, if you would have your cake perfect. The 
writer of this article once gave a recipe that had never 
failed, to some friends, and their experience with it was 
truly discouraging—the cake was a failure every time, 
not fit to eat, just because the butter was not properly 
measured. Butter should not be soft when it is meas¬ 
ured, but hard enough to be cut in pieces about the size 
of chestnuts, and should be only lightly pressed into the 
cup, as a solid cup of butter would spoil any cake that 
required “ a cup full.” To exactly measure the fraction 
of a cup, see how many tablespoons it will contain, and 
then it is easy to know exactly how much one-third, or 
one-fourtli, or any part of a cup is. The measurement 
should bo made with a silver spoon, as the iron spoons 
are of so many different sizes. An ordinary tea-cup 
should measure twelve tablespoons or an exact half 
pint. Then, if you have a recipe calling for two-thirds 
of a cup of butter, and the same of milk, measure eight 
tablespoons of milk into your cup, and note how much 
it fills the cup, and you will know just how full to make 
the cup when you measure your butter. Eggs should 
always be well beaten, the yelks as well as the whites. 
The whites are beaten enough, when some taken up on 
the beater will form a sharp peak that is stiff enough to 
keep its form without much quivering, being held up¬ 
right. If you do not use an egg-beater—and many 
prefer to beat eggs for cake and omelette in the old way 
—the nicest beater can be made of a piece of a hickory 
barrel hoop, about twelve inches long, and whittled 
perfectly smooth. It should be about an inch wide, and 
thin enough to be pliable. It will be a little bent, which 
makes it easy to beat on a platter or plate, will be noise¬ 
less, and much less tiresome than a fork. A stick 
made in the shape of a tiny oar, of hard wood, is the 
most convenient thing to stir cake with. If you live in 
the country, an old wagon-spoke will make a nice one, 
and any man or boy can easily make one. It is suid 
that cake should never be stirred but one way; how 
much truth there is in it we do not presume to say, but 
we think it is more important that it should be Stirre 
n an earthen bowl or dish. 

Oyster Stew. 

Put one quart of oysters and their liquor with half 


pint cold water in a porcelain kettle, or a bright tin-pair 
if you have nothing better—iibn spoils the flavor—add 
what salt they require, and heat them scalding hot. 
The scum will rise as quick as they begin to heat, and 
must be removed. Just as they are are about to boil,, 
skim out all the oysters into your soup-tureen, and add 
to their liquor one-half pint of cream or rich milk, and 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, as much red pepper 
as you like, and a little finely-rolled cracker crumbs ; 
when this is boiling hot pour on to the oysters and serve. 
The crackers to be eaten with the soup should be heated, 
as it makes them more brittle. G. C. F. 

Fish Cakes. 

Take any cod-fish that has been cooked, remove all 
skin, bones and fat, and make fine. Mix with it mash¬ 
ed potatoes rubbed to a cream with a little butter. One- 
third as much potatoes, or one-half, or even the same 
quantity as you have of fish, can be used. Make it out- 
into little cakes with the hands, and fry in a little 
butter or fresh suet. J. a. f. 

Poached Eggs on Toast. 

Grease the pan or skillet you wish to cook the eggs 
in, and salt the water. When it simmers—not boils-- 
carefully drop into it, so as not to break, one egg at a 
time. There should be water enough to cover them. 
Before they are hard, remove with a small flat skimmer,, 
and put each egg on a piece of hot buttered toast. 

G. c. F. 

Broiled Steak. 

The first requisite is a good fire of red-hot coals. 
Then grease your gridiron with pork or suet and heat 
it. Most people prefer to trim the fat off the steak be¬ 
fore broiling, as it is so apt to bum. Cover it as soon 
as it is put over the fire, and in a moment, when the 
steak is colored, turn it over. Watch it carefully and 
turn frequently. When done, lay it on a hot platter, 
sprinkle with salt and spread a little butter over it. If 
you have no metal cover for your meat platter, you can. 
heat a smaller platter, or some other dish that wilL 
cover it tightly, until it is time to serve it. Do not 
press the juice out when you put on the salt and butler. 

C. D. F. 

Marble Cake—never fails. 

One cup molasses; two cups flour; one-half cup butter; 
one-third of a cup of sweet milk; yelk of three eggs; 
one even teaspoon soda; cinnamon and cloves to taste. 

White Part. —One-half cup butter; one-half cup 
sweet milk; one cup sugar; two cups flour; whites of 
three eggs; one-half teaspoon of soda; one heaping tea¬ 
spoon cream tartar. Put the cake in the pan with a 
spoon alternating the dark and light, and bake in a 
moderately hot oven. o. C. F. 

Cream Cake. 

Four egg's; one tea-cup sugar; one tea-cup flour; one 
tablespoon sweet milk; two even teaspoons baking pow¬ 
der, Will make three layers. 

Cream.— One-half cup sugar; one-quarter cup of flour; 
- one egg. Stir into one-half pint of boiling milk. Spread 
between the layers while warm. m. e. w. 
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TIIE LADIES' FLORAL CABINET. 


Literary Notes. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have just published an 
elegantly illustrated edition of Sir Walter Scott's de¬ 
lightful poem “The Lady of the Lake.” Of all his 
works this seems to have taken a deeper hold upon 
the affections of its readers than any other, partly 
because of the romantic persoual interest the story 
inspires, and also because of the reality of the events 
related, which are accepted as absolute history iu the 
region where the scene is laid. Its accurate descrip¬ 
tion of that most charuiiDg portion of Scottish land ' 
scape lying about Loch Katrine which— 

44 In all her length, far winding lay 
With promontory, creek and bay, 

And islands that empurpling bright 
Floated amid the livelier light, 

And mountains that, like giants, stand 
To sentinel enchanted land,” 
renders this poem indeed a field for the display of 
artistic talents, and in order to more fully carry out 
the thoughts of the poet truthfully as well as to 
secure a certain freshness of treatment, the pub¬ 
lishers commissioned the artist under whose super¬ 
vision this edition has been executed to visit the 
Scottish Highlands and make the sketches directly 
from the localities referred to in the poem. Nearly 
every scene was visited and sketched by him, which 
form the basis of the illustrations offered in the 
book. 

44 Boon nature scattered free and wild 
Each plant or flower, the mountain's child.” 
and the artist has not overlooked them, but intro¬ 
duced in his sketches the Scotch hare-bells, ferns, 
heather, wild roses and the emblematic thistle. 

The skill with which the same scenes arc given con¬ 
tinuous freshness by differences of light and point of 
view is worthy of especial notice. The treatment of 
water is very effective throughout, but is unusually 
well executed in the illustrations of “ Briancboil 
Point” and “In Leny Pass.” The series fittingly 
closes with a view of Loch Achray. In the fore¬ 
ground are shown the shocks of wheat in the harvest 
field, while in the distance the eastern ridge of Ben 
Venue looms up, and the lights aud shadows thrown 
upon the water, which lies between, renders this 
Uustration the gem of the collection. It is here the 
minstrel comes to bid farewell, and utters these" 
words: 

“ Where shall he find in foreign land 

So lone a lake, so sweet a strand? ” 

As a holiday gift-book this edition will surely be in 
great demand, and cannot fail to please. 

PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS. , 

The recent years have seen our country's art taste 
rapidly grow, our artists as rapidly imbibing the in¬ 
spiration, of which the air lias seemed full, and art 
producers have kept at all times abreast or in advance 
of the capacity of the public to appreciate ; always 
leading the world toward better, toward purer art, 
rather than pandering to depraved and lower tastes. 

It is the subject of congratulation among the world’s 
best men that the tendency of popular taste is up¬ 
ward, not downward. 3Iost active in educating this 1 
taste, and giving it something to feed upon, have 
been the products of the establishment of Messrs. L. 
Prang & Co. of Boston. 

Their several prize exhibitions have attracted the 
attention and the interest of two continents, aud the 
awards have been the subjects of congratulation and 
sharp criticism. But congratulation or criticism 
tend to good results, and we shall have better work 
and greater interest in good work for all that is said 
upon both sides. 

In feasting the eyes upon the designs which were 


awarded prizes in the now famous exhibitions referred 
to, it is a pleasant thought to the Now Yorker that 
the award for the first grand prize of $2,000—in the 
judgment of the board of judges from among the 
artists and the voting of the public who visited the 
exhibition—went to Miss Dora WIieeleu, whose 
name is not unknown to level's of Decorative Art. 

To give even brief descriptions of tlio Prize Christ¬ 
mas Cards would make a loug article; to say that 
I each will find thousands of admirers aud critics, will i 
be certaiuly safe, and to commend to our readers J 
an early examination of them will bo but justice. 
Of course much of the ornamentation embraces the 
flora iusepamble from Christmas time, and the ex- j 
amples of exquisite rendering of them will com¬ 
mand general approval. 

In the collection sent to us was iucluded some ex¬ 
amples of New Year's Cards, of lesser value as works ; 
of art, hut very happy as expressions of good wishes 
for another year. 

THE GOLDEN FLORAL. 

In golden covers adorned with exquisite examples 
of nature's richest floral beauties, Lee Shepherd of 
Boston have issued, as a series under the above title. ( 
some of the most treasured poems familiar iu ever)* 
household. For their innate worth as literary treas¬ 
ures they will continue fresh iu popular esteem; 
their golden thoughts and their choice expressions 
of thought are bouquets of neverdiading beauty, to 
which the nobler, the purer affect ions supply the dew j 
which keeps them in all their pristine beauty, and we 1 
drink in anew the fragrance of inspiration as, in their 
present setting, we read them again and again. The 
series includes : “Wjiy should the Spirit of Mortal 
be Proud?” “Abide with Me;” “The Breaking 
Waves Dashed High;” “Rock of Ages;” “He! 
giveth His beloved Sleep;” *’Ring out wild Bells;” 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and “Home Sweet 
Home.” Our readers can obtain either or all of 
them through then- local booksellers, or from the 
publishers direct. 

A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE. 

Dry Goods Establishments send out to their patrons 
resident in distant parts of the country, catalogues ! 
; as aids to selections for goods to be sent by mail or 
! express. There has come to hand the current issue 
from the Co-Operative Dress Association of New 
York, and it bears upon its pages many tokens of 
the time and skill which have been given to it. 
Departing from the conventional illustrations and 
arrangemeht, it embodies beauty with usefulness, 
and will be a valued hand-book for any of our lady 
readers who will apply for it. 

HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

“ Happy Little People ” (Cassell, Petter &*Galpin), i 
is a pretty book narrating the adventures and amuse- J 
ments of sundry youngsters in England. The text j 
was apparently written to the pictures; many of 
these, indeed, are recognizable as ornaments of 
former volumes o. Cassell's Magazine. They are not 
the worse for that, however. 

“ Two Tea Parties,” a book published by the same • 
firm, is full of pictures which will probably interest, 
children. It ought to be said that no cliild, whether ' 
clever or stupid, should be invited to read or to listen j 
to the twaddling verses which accompanies them. 

E. I*. Dutton & Co., have issued a new edition in 
reduced size of “The Children’s Kettledrum.” The 
illustrations, which are of the Kate Greenaway order, 
are prettily colored; the verses are mild as milk and 
as harmless. 

“ Five Little Flower Songs ” (A. Williams & Co.), is 
the title of a small collection of unpretentious verses 
by 31. S. F. The book is neatly printed and bound in 
delicate paper covers. 


SICK HEADACHE. 

Among the chronic ailments hardest to bear and 
hardest to euro may bo classed “ Sick Headache 
from which so many suffer periodical tortures. It is 
very rare that even temporary relief, much less a 
permanent cure, is over found under cither Allopathic 
or Homoeopathic treatment. In our administration 
of Compound Oxygen, wo have been able to break the 
force and continuity of this disease in nearly every 
case, and where the Treatment has been continued 
for a sufficient time, to make a radical euro. Among 
our reports of eases will bo found many instances in 
which immediate relief has been obtained, and the 
power of the disease so broken that in subsequent 
attacks the pain has been less and less each tinto and 
the periods of continuance shortened ; and there will 
also be found reports of complete cures in cases 
where the torture has run through ten or twenty 
years. 

From all that we know of the action of Compound 
Oxygen, and from the results already obtained, wo 
arc confident that we can permanently cure nearly 
every case of sick or nervous headache, if patients 
who come under our charge will faithfully use our 
Treatment as directed, and continue its use for a 
sufficient length of time to break up old chronic con¬ 
ditions aud establish new and healthier forces in all 
the vital centres. 

It happens in this, as in all other diseases of long 
standing, that patients, in using any new treatment, 
look for immediate results, and if they are not seen 
become discouraged; not rejecting that an enemy 
which has held possession and been intrenching him¬ 
self for years can rarely, if ever, bo dislodged in a 
single assault. But if his power can be weakened 
from day to day under a new array of forces, and by 
new modes of warfare, victory is assured, though it 
may take weeks, months, or oven longer to dislodge 
and finally defeat the enemy. 

In a recent case which came under our treatment, 
we have the following report of prompt relief. It 
comes from a geutlcmen at Wind Ridge, Pa. He 
says: 

“ I had suffered for ten months with a blind , ner 
vous headache , never being over two days without it. 
I tried different kinds of teas said to be good for head¬ 
ache. Then I used alcohol with different lands of 
roots, and also the best of whisky with roots iu it, 
and it did me no good. My head only got worse. At 
first it would commence, aud I would get very cold ; 
also, at the same time, my face would become red 
and burning. At last it turned to a real sick head¬ 
ache. I was subject to sick headaches when younger. 
I saw your Compound Oxygen recommended. * * * 
I commenced inhaling on Wednesday. On Sunday 
I had a very severe spell of nervous sick headache— 
got numb. I used the Compound Oxygen for three 
weeks, and have not had a side headache since. It 
has been nearly a month since I stopped using it. I 
feel very grateful to you for so good a medicine. * 
Also for another painful condition, I feel that three 
weeks of your Treatment has cured mo. / have 
often had to take morphine. Not a pain any more." 

Another patient, in writing of tlio great benefit re¬ 
ceived in a ease of lung trouble, for which tlio Treat¬ 
ment was procured, adds: 

“ But I have realized as much benefit from Oxygon 
for headache as in any other way. I have had it a 
few times, but with nothing like the severity that I 
did before using the Oxygen. It has seemed to break 
their power very much.” 

To thoso who wish to inform themselves in regard, 
to this new Treatment, we will send, free of cost, our 
“ Treatise on Compound Oxygen" and our pamphlet 
containing over fifty “ Unsolicited Testimonials', 
also “ Health and Life," our Quarterly Record of 
Cases and Cures, under the Compound Oxygon Treat¬ 
ment, in which will bo found, as reported by patients 
themselves, and open for verijlcation , more remark’ 
able results in a single period of three months than 
oil the medical journals of the United States can show 
in a year. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

Nos. 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Across the Street. 44 

Adrift.. -. 107 

Alice Cary's Sweetest Poem. 6 

Angel’s Eyes.-. 182 

April. 50 

At Sea . 209 

Bells of Lynn. The... 28 

Charge of the Heavy Brigade, The. 76 

Christmas Guest, The. 225 

Closing Year, The . 13 

Dandelion. The .....—. 92 

Death of the Year, The. l 

Discontent.... 11 

Dntchman’s Breeches . 125 

Engrossing Subject, An. 55 

Example. . 108 

Faithful. 12 

Handsome She Who Handsome Doeth —.. 181 

I am Dying Egypt, Dying. 60 

Indian Girl, The. CO 

Katydid. 139. 

Legend of the Forget-me-not. 12 

Longfellow. 81 

Love and Death. 76 

Lovely June. 86 

Love Letters Made of Flowers .. 1G4 

Many years ago. 28 

Man is very like a Tree, A. 70 

Not Lost. m 

November...193 

October.*. 166 

One Flower. 113 

Rainbow, The. 107 

Robin, The. 92 

Rosebud’s first Ball. v .216 

Somebody's Darling....... .. 44 

Too Late. 124 

True, The. 114 

Vagrant Pansies. 108 

Violets. 198 

Watered-lilies.:. 146 

When Our Ship Comes in. 129 

Winter..... 18 


ror removing unaa uum «uu Entrauce ’ l0 t hc Home of Mrs. J. T. Thibodeaux. 

French Pudding.. • Everlasting Flowers, A Bouquet . 

Fricadel. - . 22 i Evening Hour, The . 

Fried Cakes without Eggs. » “hia Frntuni ■.'.’..’.'."..117 

Ham. |U Fountain, A Beautiful. 

Frizzled Beef. 127 Fuchsia Aborescens . 

GermanCream. «, l! | e e ^ olia ... i:"::!! 

Grape Jam .221 j Q ar( j en Heading Room — . 

Higdom. 189 *• Japanese.1J*. 

Heboid Htos. » KSS, .. % 

How to Have Company. 49 Easel. 47 

• 4 Serve Cold Veal and Hara. 54 Hibiscus, Tho Syrian. 

| HucIdebertyPudding. J* ibe Co^tr^.. .'.'.'.V""/. 13 

Jenny Lind Cake. 11U Jasminum Sambac. - ^4 

Johnny Cake. HO Juncus Zebrinus.J® 3 - 

Lemon Jelly. LampShade. 1J* 

44 Pie . 1S9 Longfellow’s Early Home. °1 

T nbster Salad 221 j ' 4 Home at Cambridge . b- 

Looster &aiaa . Love Letters Made of Flowers. 161 

Meat Jelly . ° Luncheon Favor.131 

Marble Cake.251 Mantel Lambrequin. 

Mmce Pie. : Novel Idea of an Enthusiast. .. 34 

Omelette...I® 8 j November. I® 3 

Pickled Onions. 6 Pets, My Lady's. *J3 

! peaches .189 1 Plants, Tropical (Royal Gardens, Kew) . 

Poached Eggs on Toast. 255 Rabbit’s Funeral, The. i~® 

p,,ff Paste . . . 54 1 Rack in Miniature...— 

. ... .on 1 Residence, Japanese, Interior of.211 

“ Pudding. 180 Rosa Rugosa.. « 

■j Pumpkin Pie.221 Rose, A New. 

Remedy for SmaU-Pox. * SSSSa&S&m"": g 

Sun-Burn. 103 shaving Paper Case. J® 

Roast Turkey.221 ] Slipper Pattern. 1**J 

Sanitary. M j Snowdrop Tree The. 

Sardine Salad. *1 1 stenotaphron. The. 1® 

Small Almond Pudding.. 0 1 Toilet Slippers. 

Snow Flake Cake.!.231 TrapaeolumAkureum .. 

Pudding.127 V ase. A Curious. 

• Soft Molasses Cake.HOI Vick, James. . 

Virginia Creeper on an Old House. 

When Our Ships Como In. 

Window, A Handsome. * 


.SpiceCake. 94 

: Steamed Brown Bread.221 

44 Fish .221 

“ Johnny Cake. 54 

44 Pudding. 38 

Strasburg Potted Meat. 22 

Strawberry Short Coke. 94 

Suet Pudding.189 

Sweet Potato Coffee. 38 

Tomato Catsup.. 158 

44 Preserved. 158 

44 Soup, 1 and 2. 158 

To Preserve Green Corn. 158 

Water in Rooms. 6 

Welsh Rare Bit. 54 


Winter 


18 


Young Year, The. 83 

Zephyr Flower, New. * 

‘ MUSIC. 

Dona Juanitir March. “~ 

Full of Joy Galop. “J 

Mother in the Ola Homo Lonely. J* 

One by Ono. 

The Day la Done. 

The Gates ore Wide Open. 

There are Kisses Waiting for Me. . 

Twickenham Ferry. 

When Silver Threads are Gold Again.. 


48 

128 

80 









































































































































































































































































T1IE LADIES' FLORAL CABINET. 







Briggs 


& Co.’s A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the pattern to 
any Fabric. Designs In 
Crewels, Embroidery, 
Braiding and Initial Let¬ 
ters. Now Book bound in 
cloth showing all Briggs & 
Co.'s Patterns, including over 
40 new designs, sent on re¬ 
ceipt of seven 3c. stamps. 

98 Franklin Street, 

NEW YORK. 

Retailed by all the leading Zephyr Wool Stores. 



EVERY LADY 


NEW AND ELEGAN T ILLUSTRAT ED C ATALOG U E OF 128 PAGES. ISSUED BY THE 
CO OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION (LIMITED), JUST OUT, AND 'WILL BE SENT FREE 
TO PATRONS LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 

LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENTS OK DRY GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES. ORDERS 


BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED AND MERCHANDI SE DISPATCHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 

WHEN ORDERING GOODS MENTION LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET. ADDRESS, _ 


CO-OPERATIVE 


DRESS AS SO C1AT 

ION, 

[LIMITED,] 

31 and 33 West 23d Street, - - - 

NEW YORK. 


should subscribe for 

STKAWBIUDUK & 
CLOTHIER’S 

FASHION QUARTERLY. Each number contains 120 large 
pages, nearly 1,000 illUHtrations and four pages of New Music. 
Is especially valuable to those who shop by mail, or are Inter¬ 
ested In home art. 

50 Cents pci* Year. 

STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


0 EAST 14tli STREET. 
Dress Reform. 

Union Undergarments. 

Veat and Drawers in one. 
Made in all weights of 
Merino and Casnmere, 
Chemilettes, Princess 
Skirts, Emancipation, 
Dress Reform and Com¬ 
fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. New 
Illustrated Pamphlet 
Free. 



6 E. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
14th Street, N. Y. City. 



RRY GOODS 

H BY MAIL l 

Oror THrf«.Qn»rtcr* of n 31 III!on In Stoelr. 
AU booght for caa h, and sold at lowest city price*. 
DrcM Goode. Silks, Shawl*. Trim ml sips Ilonlcry, 
Upholstery,. Fancy Goods, Ladles' Drerscs, Wraps, 
Underwear, Ties, Lncc*, Gents* Famishing Goods, 
Infants', Boys* nnd Girls' Outfit*, Ac. Sample*, infor¬ 
mation. and “SHOPPING GUIDE” free on applloatlo*. 

COOPER A CON AKD, Oth St Market St., PhUada. 
■"’•Please «ay vrhcrc»you auw this Advertisement. 



LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 

A BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work , Kensington, Embroidery , directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crotchet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat. Oak Leaf 
Lace, Piano Cover, etc. Tells how to make South 
Keiisington, Outline , Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and 
Feather Stitches , etc. Price 30 cents. 

A BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for 
Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer , Elephant, 
Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price, 25 cts. 4 Tidy 
Patterns, 10c. Special Offeu— All for 18 3c. stamps, 
J. F. I nqalls, Lynn, M ass. _ 

I All ICC DO YOUlt OWN STAMPING FOU 
LAUICd EMBROIDERY WORK! Stamp¬ 
ing Patterns for Kensington, Outline and Braid 
Work. Box Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad , 
Directions for Stamping and Working. Aix for 20 
3c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


JOSEPH Cl LLOTTS 

STEEL PENS 

SoioBr ALL DEALERSThrouchoutThe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS, 

^Diamond JSdge Warranted, arc the most _ ^hnsflMS a, j\jOT J elT ^ards, 18 $ 2 -S 3 

ami... I..,..i _ ,i , ... ^ v 


iurablc. “ The best arc the cheapest.' 
Ask your merchant to got them for von 



«r wo will send tor 1*1.25, post-paid, 
l pniroE Family Shears, (Finches in 
length, /nil nickel-plated, or maroon 
japanned handles, #1.00. Address - 
fronry Seymour Cutlery Co., HOLYOKE, MASS. 



QWEbb’5- 

I-ARTGAbbERY- 


70K1LBY ST. BOSTON. 


“THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD.” 

| A SERIAL STORY of absorbing interest will bo 
commenced in the NOVEMBER number of 

ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 


All NEW subscribers for 1888 will rcccivop n p p 
the November nnd December numbers ofi T\ CL E* 
this rear. Tkhms ; *2.00 a year : 2 copies *8.501 8 copies 
$5.00; 4 copies *0.00: 8 and one extra *12.00. For 
specimen number containing flr*t chapter* of this interest¬ 
ing story, send 10 CENTS. T. 8. ARTHUR St BON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DO YOUR OWN STAMPING 

For embroidery. Complete outfit and instructions 
$1.00. Contains Kensington, Outline and other de¬ 
signs, and price of larger outfits. Patterns can be used 
1000 times. Go into the business ; lots of money in It. 
PARKER & CO., 124 Central Ave., Lynn, Moss. 


Poa bale it Stations** torocgiiodt tiii U 8 
asd 0**at Britain. Complktb bbt Sanplib, 
Jons A. Lowell & Co, 


M Dbbionb, 810. 




™ DUQT FAMILY MAGAZINE 
DIlljl Two Dollars. 
Dcinorest’s Illustrated Monthly. 

Sold -by nil Ncwadcnlcrn and PnlnMhl,. Send 
twenty cent. Tor n npcelmcn'oopy to W. JENNINGS 
UKMOUE8T, Publl.hcr, IT E. 14th St., New York. 

^r-The New Volume (19) commences with 
November. Send FIFTY CENTS for three 
months; it will satisfy you that you can sub¬ 
scribe Two Dollars for a year and get ten 
times its value. 

! |T DIYC u> Ml1 our Rubber Printing Stamp. S.m- 
.11 r* I 9 pie. free. J. M. Mitten A Co., Clereluid O. 
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THE LADIES' FLORAL CABINET. 

Y. H. Hallock, Son & Thorpe, 

QtTEENS, N\Y. 

CATALOGUE 

FOR THE SPRING OF 1883 

Will be Ready in January. 

SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


canses blemishes on Nickel Stove Plates* 
Silver and Plated Ware, Brass Plates, Soda 
Fountains, &e„ Jtc„ to disappear with mar¬ 
vellous rapidity, and without the task of 
rubbing. 

NO CORROSIVE OR ACID INGREDIENTS 
IMPAIR ITS VALUE. 

g^Take no Substitute or Imitation. 


SPECIALTIES: 

Geraniums, Roses. Lilies, Gladioli, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

and Small Fruits. • 


EVERY Se-S 

Five papers a week for each family, ai the 
coator one; using our graded papers, lu the place 
of the ordinary, cos:s schools even less. Specimeus 
free. DAVID C. COOK. 46 Adams St., Chicago. 


CHOOL. Make Your WINTER PLANTS Bloom! 

Our Plant Food changes the foliage to beautiful 
deep green in a few days, and forces flowers. En¬ 
dorsed bv florists: inodorous. 05c. bv mail. 

TROJAN FERTILIZER CO., Troy, N.Y. 



S6 75 bur* a library or 100 volume* of choir**t 51 
to |1.50 SaodiT-*chc*'l book*. *eut i os-paid. Bo k* 
all catalogued aa t numbered: pat up in pamphlet 
lonn. wire (niched. liipt and flcvlblc ; will outlast 
most expeailv--. One hand ed and flftv-jix books 
now isiued. Catalog c free. Sample nook and 
library exchance. 10 ciDU. DAVID C. COOK, 46 
Adam* Street, Cbicaro. 


PFWARD Cards ! 

■ % VW Mia U O r e-bird price: three '.'5c 

pack* fbr Twenty-five cents: ten packs Eighty cenu ^Sninple 
pack. Fifteen cents **»*"„/• - "* * ■“ ‘ 


DAVID 0. COOK. 46 Adm'ma at.. Chicago. 


00 worth of Books for 50 


QK 7 

■ fj.l I Library of 5. clioic- temperance storj 
w|rw I ■ books forSunday-sch••ol. Ban otH-peoi 
Day bch ol Library. Strong binding wire stitched pa¬ 
per covers. Yerycuoicesi books. Cost in ordinary board 
covers $j7.00—sent postpaid for $2.50. Sample book and 
simple library exchange syst m. 8 cts. The Tem¬ 
perance Kevolution. 46 AdamsS l. Chicazr 



EVERY BOVS 

LIBRARY. 


Impoutfd Book s 
Four volumes, each 
with beautiful colored 
illustrations "* Buf- 
fan’s Natural His- 
’ tory.”2Y^colored cuts. 
252 pages, ‘’Swiss Family Kobinson,’’ 25 full page 
colored engravings. 252 pages- * Pilgrim’s Progress. 
3f)C-dored tuil-page engravings, 237 paces. Kobinson 
t iruaoe.” 33 full-page colored engravings, 284 pages. 
Books highly embellis ed in cilt and cloth. Whole act 
by mail, po-tnaid. for $ 2 . 40 . Sinvle book for 65c. 
DAVID C. COOK. 4 » AJ ams St.. Chicago. 

JHE PALETTE. 

■A Beautiful floral « in o-acd holiday card, 
elegant print in form of palette. Size 
inches long, five cards lor 25c.; twelve 
card-for 50c. With extra lone silk 'ringo. 
Size 6ia inches; turee cards for 75c., six 
caids for $1.35 DAVID C. COOK, 46 
Adams street. Chicago. 

KNEE DEEP Si' 

■ anew paper every 
month for a yearfor$5; five hundred for $2'*; nine kinds, 
suiting all co»es. Samp e each 10c. T. c Tom per- 
mice Resolution.46 Adams S.rcet. Chicago 


RALSTON’S AMMONIATED 

Plant Pood. 

Largely Soluble in Water. Free from Odor, 
Clean to Handle. 

! SUITABLE TO ALL KINDS OF POT PLANTS. 

I Price, 23 cents per Package, with directions for use. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 

21 & 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 

CROCUS, LILIES, 

and all other Bulbs for planting In the 
autumn; also 

Bulb Glasses, Fancy Flower Pots, Fern 
Cases, Winter-Flowering Plants. 

The largest and finest assortment in the 

country- 

P3ICZS 2£OD2BATS. 

Descriptive Catalogue mailed to all ; 
applicants free. 

HENRY A. DREER, 

714 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






RELIABLE SEEDS 

At Honest Prices! 

Wholesale and Retail. 

Choicest Cabbage and Onion 
Seeds a Specialty. Everything is 
warranted (list class. Catalogue 
Free. Isaac V. TUllnglmst, 
La Plume, Luck'll Co., Pa. 


PURDY’S 


FRUIT RECORDER. 


Publlihcd ami edited by a man having Kli A EARS prac¬ 
tical experience, ami now btiviui: mr»» umljr(rull, with 

evaporating building*, grocn-honm«. Ac . Ac., right In the inld»t 
of tho great fruit icctlon of W«m rn N. Y. Monthly, Ml«fr*a. 
$1.00 per voar. Specimen tree. I ' hN . npenkn lor Itnclr. 
Valuable Vremltun to every mbjeribor. Git AND Bn “ Llll- 
EltAL Inducement* to Club Agent*. Address 

A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N.Y. 

PURDY’S 

NEW EDITION (ISSQt of Hi- 


SMALL FRUIT 


It tells in plain, simple language how to plant, grow, 
amt market the above, how to get the best crops, giving 
the best plans for growing; now to dry. force, pot, 
grow seedlings; plans of drying-houses, grape-trellises, 
etc., etc. It m as full of practical matter as aai«J 
is of meat. You wouldn’t exchange it for any Sl.tU 
or $1.50 book on the same subject that you ever saw. 
The writer has compressed into this work his thirty 
years’ experience. ‘*4 pages. Paper cover, ~oc. ; 
cloth bound,50c.: postpaid. Postage stamps accepted. 
AGENTS WANTED, g rfAlso his Catalogue on 


SMALL FRUITS 


(40 pages), FREE to all applicants. Addroa 

A. M, PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


For 1883 I* on Elegant Book of 150 Page*, 8 Colored 
Plate* of Flower* and Vegetable*. un d more thnn lono 
Illustration* of the choicest Flowers, Plants mul Vegeta¬ 
bles. and Directions for growing. It is handsome enough for 
the Center Table or a Holiday Present. Send on your name 
and Post Ofllco address, with 10 cents, and I will send you a 
copy, postage paid. This is not a quarter of its cost. It Is 
printed In both English and German. If you afterwards order 
seeds deduct the 10 cents. ; 

Vick’s Seeds are the Best In the World ! 

The Floral Guide will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 
6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For CO cents In paper covers; 
$1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—31 Papes, a Col¬ 
ored Plato In every number and many tine Engravings. 
Price $1.25 a year: Five Copies for 85.00. Specimen Numbers 
sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 cents. 

JAMES VICK, \ 

Rochester, N. Y. 

CC Autumn Leaves, 35 Frosted and Natural Ferns 
Uu for 50 cents. No half packets sent. 1,2 and 8c. 
stamps taken. Address, Jliss L. Loomis, Ellington, 
~ Box 557. 


FiEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 

ussc. 

Schools in all departments, Instrumental nnd Vocal, 
under the ablest Professors, in classes and private. 
Low Itates. Collateral advantages 

DAY & EVENING 

obtained In the country. Students may here pursue 
their studies in connection with music. In all tho 
P 81 0 | Q LI branches, common nnd lilgh- 

MklOn er, including Sciences. Math¬ 
ematics. English Literature, Physiology. History, 
Political Ecor.. my, Mental Science, Moral Philoso¬ 
phy, Latin, etc., etc., etc. 

languages native teachers, in¬ 
cluding French. German, ltallun, and Spanish. 
D. M. Berlitz, Principal. 

ELOCUTION ■ Technique, Elocu¬ 
tion, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic Art, Lyric Art, 
and Opera. Tho course of instruction is systematic 
and thorough. S. R. Kelley, Principal. 

FTB M C ADTC Drawing, Painting, 
\T I V6 E, An I O* Modelling nnd China 
Painting, ami I'aliittng from Life lu Oil and Water 
Colors under .MARY E. CARTER, Win. Briggs und 
others. WALTER SMITH. Principal. 
DUVQI^AI CULTURE taught by a 

■ ■■ ¥ O B Mm practical lady teacher, 

who thoroughly understands tho science. Classes lor 
ladies, also tor young girls, with special care to their 
growing needs. • 

\0 1 I I Dll Classes for beginners, under best 
if I I 111 teachers, for $5.00 for twenty 

lessons. Advanced classes at $15 and $20. Also, 
Lessons on all Orchestral and Band Instruments. 

Best accommodations for lady students, Rooms. 
Board and Instruction In the elegantly lumlshcd 
U HII ET Director, Preceptress, Resident 

■ 1 Iwl Physician, Superintendent ol Phy¬ 
sical Culture. Physician and Matron, reside In tho 
building, in tho very heart of Boston, confessedly the 
musical and artistic centre of America. Class ac¬ 
commodations for MO lady and gentlemen students. 
Unparalleled free advantages. Lowest Rates. Next 
term commences Nov. 27. Non-resident students and 
teachers can obtain lunches in the CAFE. NEW 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Frank¬ 
lin Square, Boston. 

E. TOURJe'e, Director. 



IftA Scrap Pictures. 10c.; 100 Transfer Pictures,10c. ; 5 
i nn Xmns Cards, 10c.; Xmas Mora, 10c.; 2 Birthday 
UU Cards, 10c.; 12 Perforated Mottoes, 10c.; a Cliro- 
" mos, 0x8,10c.; 3 011 Chromos, 9x12,10c ; 8 En¬ 
gravings, 9x12, 10c,; 4 Panel Pictures, 10c.; all for ,0c. 
postpaid. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 






















































"J'JIE LADIES' FLORAL CABINET. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 

) Pool’s Signal Service Barometer 
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OR .STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COMBINED, 
WILL TELL YOU I 

It will detect and indicate correctly any change In tho weather 12 to 48 hours 
in advance. It will tell what kind of Htorm 1 h approaching', and from what 
direction—invaluable io navigators. Farmers can plan their work 
according to its j •rcdictious. Saves 50 times its cost in a single season. 
Hasan accurate thermometer attached, which alone is worth the price of the 
. combination. This great WEATHER INDICATOR is endorsed by the 
most eminent Physicians. Professors DTOT Ml TUT UfflDI T1 I 
nnd Scientific meu of the day to bo the Dbd I 111 I VIC W UfiLKJ ! 
Tho Thermometer and Barometer arojmtm a nicely finished walnut frame, 
with silver plated trimmings, etc., making it a beautiful us well as useful op- 
naincut. Wo will scud you a sample one, deliceredfree, to your Place, in good 
order, on receipt of Si, or six lor . Agents are making from $5 to $2u 
daily selling them. A (rial xrill eoncineeyou. Order at once. It Sells ut 
SIGHT! Just tho tiling to sell to farmers, merchants, etc. Invaluable to 
everybody. U. S. Posture Stamps taken if in good order, but money pre¬ 
ferred. Agents wanted everywhere. Send for Circularand terms. 
Addrcssall orders to OSWEGO THEKMOAIETEIt OltlvS 

{Largest establishment of (he kind in (he icorld) O.SWCgO, Oswego 

Wo refer to tho Mayor, Postmaster, County Clerk, First and Second 
National Banks, or any business house m Oswego, N. Y. 

Write your Font OJjicr, County and State plainly, and remit by money-order, 
draft on AV <o Yurie or registered letter, at our risk. 

Tiiis will make a Beautiful ami Very Useful Present. 

READ WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY ABOUT IT. 

I And Poof* Barometer works us well ns one that costs liltv dollars. V ou can rclv on it 
every time. Capt. Ciiah. n. Rogers, Ship ••Twilight," San Frnnclsco. 

Daromcter received In good order, and must*say that the instrument gives perfect sat- 
is fact Ion in every reaped. It Is neatly made and wonderfully cheap at two dollars. 

Gw. It. Parsons, M. C. R. It. OlGcc, Detroit, Mich. 

Pool’s Raromcter has already saved me manr times its cost, In foretelling the weather. 
It is a wonderful curiosllv and works to perfection. F. J. Rodeutson, Milwaukee,WIs. 

IIEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. None genuine 
without our Trade Mark, and Signature of J. A. Pool, on back of lustra- 


Every instrument warranted Perfect and Reliable. Size PMinches long, 
wide. If not satisfied on receiving the instrument, return it atonce and 
wo will refund your money. Please state whero you saw our advertisement 

Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis. 

JOHNSON’S ANODYNE LIN IB ENT will posi¬ 
tively prevent these terrible diseases, and will cure nine 
cases out of ten. Information that will save many lives, 
sent free by mail. Don't delay a moment. Prevention Is 
better than cure. 1. S. Johnson & Co., Boston' Mass. 

AUTOMATIC CABINET. P^av any Tunc. 


111 

Magic Lanterns and SlTdes WaN' 
iiarbacii ORGAMNA CO., 


ORGANS mm 


i jU. Musical houaer uataiogiic, j*< 

809 FILBERT STREET. FIULAUEHMILl, PA. 


A VALUABLE CIFT to Every Reader 
OF THIS PAPER. 

10,000 II DESKS ABSOLUTELY FREE, 




ovory porson over ion yours of ago. Something thn*. will 
dollght tho heart of every purchaser In order to sccnro 
iheso customers at once, wo shall make 10,000 
VALUABLE CIFTS ns fellows : To any ono who will 
wend uh tho names and address of 5 permanent rosldonts of 
tholr town or city, and 76 cents to pay tho cost of packing 
nnd transportation, wo will send to any partof tho United 
States, all charges prepaid, tho KLECAXT WR1TMJC 
■»l-:si£ ns shown In llte cut, AIISOI.UTELY FHEE. 
rills Is tho GREATEST OFFER oVer ntndo BY A RE 
8P0NSI1ILE FIRM. Over $3 worth of useful articles lor 
■STSc. Each Dosk contains 18 sheets of tinted noto paper, 
nnd 18 onvelopos to match—Just tho thing for personal or 
prlvato corrospondonco ; ono shoot of portioned blotting 
impor, ono olegant Sllvor Combination Pen and Pencil 
Holder, as shown In cut, ono Elegant Japancso Autho- 
graph Album with Silk Cord and Tassel, containing 
forty pagos, ono Qundllbltlcal Album, contalnlnglOO boau- 
tlful trausfor pictures ami forty fuc-slmllo Foreign Postago 
Stamps for transfer Into scrap books. Four beautiful 
plcturo cards, Imitation water colors,with npnroprlnio In- 
Hcrlptlons for birthday, Christmas and Now Year’s Gilts. 
Slzo, 2^x4 Inchos. Two handsome Chromo Cards. 0x3 
Inches. Two Olograph Pictures of Birds In bright colors, 
0x7 In. Ono pair or nine Kyo-Glassos, In case, for shading 
tho Eyos. Onobotlloof tho famonus I.USTRO for donning 
fillvor Waro, otc. Ono paekngo ol oelebrntod English Gold 
Kyod Noodlos vory host quality. Ono Ivory handle book 
iindglovo buttonor and ono Francos and Lontrol’s World 
Ronound Combination Calendar Almanac ami Declination 
Tahlo. Evory Desk contains tho artlclos above mention, 
cd,Justus roprosontod or ntonev refunded. Tho writing 
Punkntnnola worth |l. and will please every ono who 
posscssos It. Wo shall only send from 3 to 10 to a town 
or city, according to Its slzo. “First como First served.’* 
Monoy will boroturnod to tlioso who neglect to send tho 
names nnd nddrossos ns required, llo suro nnd Write tho 
names and nddrossos plainly. Postage Stamps taken.. 

E. C. RIDEOUT & CO. IO Barclay St. N.Y, 


press & I*. O. address. 1 


Garmore’s^S?!^. 

A* invented nnd worn by him 
perfectly restoring the hearing. En. 
nrely deaf for thirty years, he heanwith 
them even whispers, distinctly. Aro 
not obacrvnblc, and remain in posi- 

U°" W ^A°TTTM#VA 7 D « cr 'P tiv c Circular 
Free. C AUTION t Do not be deceived 
by bogus car drums. Mine is the only 
successful artificial Ear Drum maun- 

JOHN GARMORE, • 

Filth Sc Race Sts.. Cincinnati, O. 


Pretty Chromo Cards, e 

O'®# name In our new type, _ _ 

lOe. Six durabloTca Spoons In fancy case, 30c., or 10 narks of 
cards ami tlio spoons for $1. 3Ioncy refunded If not satlafurtor* 
Agent's beautiful Sample Album, 2Gc. 7 ‘ 

Andre,, Clinton &Co., North Haven, Conn. 



DIAMOND 

DYES. 

The Best Dyes Ever Made. 

DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS. 
YARN, STOCKINCS, CARPET RACS, RIB- 

BONS. FEATHERS, or any fabricor fancy articlo, 
easily and perfectly colored to any shade. Bliictf, 
Brown, Green, Blue, Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Navy 
Blue, Seal Brown, Olivo Green, and 20 other best 
colors, warranted Fast and Durable. Each package 
will color one to four lbs. of goods. If you have never 
used Dyes try these once. You will bo delighted. 8old 
by druggists, or send us 10 cents and any color wanted 
sent post paid. 24 colored samples and a sot of 
fhney cards sent for a 3c. stamp. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON «fc CO., Burlington, Yt. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I hnvo aposltlvo remedy for tho nbovo disease; by Its uso 
thousands of ensos of tho worst kind and of long standing 
hnvo boon curod. Indood, so strong Is my faith in Its ofBcncy, 
that I will send TWO MOTTLES FREE, togethor with a VAL¬ 
UABLE TREATISE on this dlsonso, to any snfToror. Glvo Ex- 
* - " -- DR. T. A. SLOCUM, It * - 


, 181 Foari St., N. Y. 


FOR 
THE 


HOLIDAYS. 

9x11 


mounted and var- 
SSSiW**'"** place for card of 
hool at bottom; special ass-•■rtuiout,. 

for Particular,, Cht'! 


NEW YEAR 

and 

CHRISTMAS 


CARDS. 



Beautiful,white,open 'an, 
with stamped fringe und tas¬ 
sels, chromatic, embossed, 
i''A Happy New Year.” or. 
A A Merry Ciirislmus ” E'o- 
gantdesign ; length 6K inch¬ 
es. Fivo cards lor 50c.. twelve 
, - cards (or$i. Wi lisilk fringe, 

opening 8J» niches: threo cards for $1.23; fivo cards 
for 32. DAVID C. COOK. 46 Adams street. Chicago. 

BUSY BEE lmW. 

The First Weavers.—A ll about epidore and silk 
worms. 

The First Mixers 
—AH about creatures 
that burrow. * 

The First Archi¬ 
tects— All about 
bees of various k mis. 

The First Build¬ 
ers.— AH about crea¬ 
tures that build 
The First Paper 
Makers.—A ll about 
F'/\ wasps. 

-4 Fiv - books for $1.76, 
*.l postpaid; single book 
for40c. Engli h im¬ 
portations for tho 
Holidays. Heatri.nl 
books, bonnd in clo h 
and boards.chromatic 
covers. Many lllus.rations in each. DAY1D0. COOK, 
46 Adams St.. Chicago, 111- 

1 BOOK MARKS. K n ,S. w ,?,r 

ufaciured by Stevens & Sons, Loud -n, 
England; imported lor the holiduy*. 
Prico 5c. upwards, lkxfiJi tiuhcs, " A 
Mery Christmas.” or, ” A Iiappv Sew Year’* with 
rer?e, bird singing andcross worked in various colors of 
•ilk. for 2<>c . postpaid. Illustrated cataloguo Iroe 
DAVID C. COOK. 46 Adams SL. Chicago 



The Wonder 
Library. 

“Tho Wondersof Crea¬ 
tion,” “ Wonders of tho 
i Y o g o t ft b l#JV o r 1 d, ’ 
»/X ,, " N ft t • r ft I Wonders." 
"Scene, of Wonder In 
' Many Lands." Four 
beautiful book,, rare en- 
c rn v i ngs. O' olor o.J 
lrontispieccs. Imported 
for tho holidays, 'lit- 

- get for f2.r0. postpaid, 

.ingle book M cents, DAVID C. CUOK, <6 Adam, Si.. 
Chicago 
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bl'V* 
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'Ushers of 


Wo pay Agents liberally for canvassing 
for our Hooka and Holiday ftooiln, 
an 1 for Tlte Morning* nnd I>ny of 
Reform, fe«*nlili^hed I8»\) and give 
awny Inside 3181.00 In prlzra to ihe 10 
most successful Agents. Ilof«r to pub 

I of this paper. Samples free, y - - 

ADAMS. 46 Adams St.. Chicago, (A* Handsome Chromo Card* 
W*arc entirely new, made ex- 
_ks for $1.00. Agents Hook of 
Hitting Co., New Haven, CL 


DChlOinEJO * too william SI., N. Y. 

rtPIOlUNoz KVW 

creased. The charge ol |»OI' NLW YEAR CARDS ARE 
rented by new a 'aw. HEADY F0 R 1883. . 

promptly secumk^Onc* SomrlM 0110 ==11 °- r - 

claim houses. Send stamj-- 

>> .t.Fitzoerald. Att'y ao Latest Style chromo cards, name in 
am witli3i»acks. K.H. Pardee,New Haven,Ct 


/ 


£e Compliment Cards with name ami 
case, 10c. II. M. Cook. Meriden. Conn. 





































































































VIII. 


THE LADIES' FLORAL CABINET. 



Happy New Tear " Two 
lion for Ilia hi .Inlays; size v 
colon. exQUMitexleMljrn. oi* .. 
postpaid; th*» poi^for 45c ^ f 


DU9I IHftlU. laser JFIM iws ■*" 

the price. DiVID 0. CoO. 

M AH New Chromo Card; 
Gold and Silver, 10c. . 


'K~ 

cf>s&s>. 


’Tis “ a twice-told tale” worth repeating 
to YOU, that 
“The Best Thread for 

Hand and Machine] Sewing” 

Is the WiHimantic Six-cord Spool Cotton. 

Leading Dealers in every City and Town sell it.^EJ 
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^V|, L WANT A LARGE ARMY OF 


ESI 


Farmers in the country to take 
kactical Fa nine it next year; 


j. 1 lit I l(Av>l K-AI< I'AIDll'.lui.niuiiuniivu 

■M1MLTMM, 


Land to secure them have reduced the price 
■in $1.50 to $ 1.00 per year; this reduction to remain 
111 April 1,181-3. T1 ioJ'ha cm oal Faumku( est ah 1 Ished 
1 , 5 ) is the best “ 
ftirnal in the 

pun try, stands -- 

tiio head in everythin*? that interests the farm- 
and his family — 10 pages, folded, pasted, 
[ut like a book; combines practice with theory, 
ifiid is endorsed bv every practical farmer who 
reads it: costs only Two cents a number. Is a 
frfl/7 rp [r 1 p.y n paper (52 numbers in a year) 
ml 'll A L H Riving full news and market 
Wo taattaUuLha tl re p 0 r t s> alone worth more than 
the subscription price. Cheaper than any other 
Weekly or- monthly agricultural paper of same 
r size, and better than the best of them. Offers 
hotter and more useful premiums to club agents 
than any other paper—all prizes and no blanks. 
Send a 3c. stamp [q) f\ sample copy con¬ 
taining premium r IJ Vu M list. If* you don’t 

Want to get up a ^_club, but do want 

the best farmer’s paper in the country for 
§1.00, send us a Dollar bill for a year’s subscrip¬ 
tion. No pinchbeck prizes to subscribers, but 
twenty dollars’ worth of useful agricultural and 
other reading matter for a [frt (fit B H [\ [?>) 

. Address the FARMER CO., [Uj (jJJ [LILM Ifll □ 
Si North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa.- 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 


IF’OIES 1883 . 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 

SOMETHING NEW. 



Cut >J size. 

Imitation Stiver TEA SPOON'S, Patented Sept. 57. 

Perfect imitation of coin silver, twice as durable and ! 
will always keep bright. SPECIAL OFFER. X<» intro¬ 
duce our nbw goods and secure a cents at once, we will Menu 
half dozen apoonsab-olutely FKEEtoanyono seiulliig 93e. 
stamps to nav packing, postage, \c., and who will snow 
them to their'fri<-mis or act as our agent. J.imlted offer for i 
■ no day - only. Winter number Illustrated book free with 
each. Slanii>s taken. 0 P’k**. inclub §1. U. S. MT(i CO., 
Box OH. Hartford, Conn. 

mill saws~ ! 

The “Challenge” and “ Rival ” 
are the finest Foot-power Scroll Saws 
in the world, with or without Lathe 
attachment. 

l*ricc, !$10 to SUO. 

New Catalogue free. Address 

SENECA MANUEACT'G CO., 

Seneca Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. 

___ _I 

Free! Cards and Chromos. 

Wc will send free by mail a sample set of our large j 
iGermau, French and American Chromo Cards, on tint- 
led and gold grounds, with a price list of overSOO differ- 1 
lent, designs, on receipt of a stamp for postage. We will 
■also send free by mail as samples, ten of our heauti- 
Iful Chromos, on receipt of ten cents to pay for pack, 
ling and postage : also enclose a confidential price list 
I of our large oil chromos. Agents wanted. Address 
If. Gleason & Co., 10 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Notwithstanding the enhanced cost of producing 
the Ladies 1 Floral Cabinet in its new and enlarged 
form, no increase lias been made in its subscription 
rate, which remains at $1.25 per year, and our spe¬ 
cially grown Seeds or Bulbs sent post-free to every 
yearly subscriber. 

CONCERNING PREMIUMS. 

•As lias been before stated, we give no Chromos to 
subscribers or club agents; no Jewelry or Fancy Goods, 
but simply Flower Seeds anil Bulbs, post-paid ; and 
Cash to club agents who prefer cash to the offers in 
list No. III., below. 


LIST No. III. FOR CLUBS. 

To any subscriber sending us a new subscription 
and $1.25, we will send one of either of the following 
as a premium forgetting a now subscriber, or to any 
one sending us five new subscribers wo will send six 
of the following numbers, as they may select, post- 
free. 

1 . One large Bulb Lilium Auratum. 

2. One Root Eulalia Japonica. Fig. in No. 07 Cabinet. 

3. One Platycodon Grandifiorum. “ ** 100 " 

•1. Six best Gladiolus in six sorts. 

5. Four best Double Tuberose. Common or Pearl. 

0. One plant Spine Japonica, 

7. One Variegated Day Lily. 

8 . One Bulb Lilium Lancifolium Prtecox, the best 

White Lily under cultivation. 

0. Two roots New Japan Iris. 

10. Three Lilies in three distinct sorts. 



A WORD TO STRANGERS. 

If you see tliis number of the Cabinet, as a now 


To every subscriber of the Cabinet, coming singly j 
or in clubs, we will send as premiums either List No. ; 

I. or List No. II., as they may select at the time of 
sending their subscriptions. List No. I. will, in all ■ 
cases, be sent if no selection is made. . j 

Either of these lists would cost more at a retail . 
establishment than the subscription price of the acquaintance, look kindly upon it, carefully note its 
magazine. J excellencies as they appear to you, and see if it does 

We wish to state that the Seeds and Bulbs sent are uot promise 2^7 ceuts worth of pleasure and profit 
grown expressly for us, are of the very best strains of each week of the year. Your name will find a cordial 
their respective varieties: welcome on our large lists, aud you will find much 

j satisfaction in the growth of our Seeds or Bulbs, as 
LIST No. I. FOR SUBSCRIBERS. . . , you may Select.- 

N. B.—Persons uuacquaintcd with the Ladies’ 
Floral Cabinet, but desiring to try it for a few 
months, may remit 25 cts. for a three months’ trial 
| trip; aud at tlio close of that period a remittance of 
one dollar will entitle them to the Magazine for the 
balance of a year, and the premium Seeds, or Bulbs, 
1 as they select. 


SI,®®® 


A YEAR 

can be made at home by any 
active man or woman, boy or 
| girl. You will not be obliged to leave your own town, 
or be away from home over night. Any one can cou- 
[ duct the business. It requires no capital. 

Wo will start you with an Outfit worth 

$4.00 FREE! 

If you are employed during the day, you can make 
■rom $1 to $3 during an evening Some of our agents 
report a profit of $25 in a single day. Write at once 
for full particulars to 

K. G. KIDKOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 


To every subscriber who does not request List No. 
II., we mail all these ten papers of Flower Seeds as j 4 
follows: 

Balsam, Camellia-flowered, Mixed Colors. 

Phlox Drummondii, Large-Uowered, Mixed Colors. 
Mignonette, New Giant. 

Cockscomb, Dwarf, immense heads, Mixed Cold’s. 
Pansy, very choice, Mixed Colors. 

Zinnias, “ 41 “ _ “ 

Ipomcen, “ “ 44 

Petunias, “ ” Blotched aud Stripe’d. 

Poppy, 44 44 “ New French.. 

Candytuft, Large Rocket. 

(The delivery of seeds will begin in January, 1853). 


TILE ’ 4 HOME OF WASHINGTON.” 

The steel engraving with the above title, which has 
commanded the admiration of thousands, has become 
i the property of the present management of the 
Cabinet, and copies can be obtained through no other 
channel (except as dealers may buy of us*, and wo 
wish to place it in every home where the Cabinet 
I goes. It is a magnificent work of art 25 by 30 inches, 
aud its retail price is $2.00. To every subscriber who 
Three Bulbs, in three distinct sorts, of American : remits us $2 00 we send tlio Cabinet one year and its 
Hybrid Gladiolus, equal to the very best uamed varic- premium seeds or bulbs, a?j may be selected, ami mail 
ties. post-free—safely secured ou a substantial roller—a 

The forwarding of Bulbs will bo at such times as copy of the engraving. Any home will welcome it. 
the grower deems best for plautiug iu the locality Any parlor may be made more attractive by its 
where they are to go. presence. 


LIST No. II. FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Readings and Recitations l 


ed. Semi fur catalogue and 1 doz. samples. Gc. 
- .....- <,fi r --- . ... ....... 


.... __ _______ . (Jmnc 

of Authors, 20c.. Clinton Bros. & Co., Publishers of 
chromo cards, Clintonvlllc, Conn. 



B 1 Ask I with the Series, and con- 
CS (j tains another nusnuKO splendid I>cc- 

lanialionN and Reading*, combining Senti¬ 
ment. Oratory, Pathon, Humor, Fun. Price, 
aods., mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. Every boy 
who speaks nieces, every member of a Lyceum who 
wants Something New to recite, should get tlic 
whole Met. Club rates and full list of content* Tree. 
P. (JAURETT& CO.,708Chestnut8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 




S&3L. HARDS 50 Mac 

... chromoC.nl. to., u P v,.?i WjSOc.per Jl. anil niiward. As.nt.wanl- 

'Agt*. make 50 per rent. 1’lriu.c M-nd gUc forAgt-ut'a 
Album of wimples Premium LLt Lr. lllnnk Card- i t 
*wholc«aIft. KOBTUKOUD CARD WORKS, XorthfonM <.nn. 


TOY MOUSE! 

LU-B SIZE k COLOR. *4frfTrt^ 

Fun for Kit. %: 

The best and cheapest Toy in the World. Will run 
35 or 40 feet. 

S39’” Mailed to any address on receipt of Price 25c. 

The Hatch Brothers Company, 

Bridgeport, Ct. 

I jJ^AlI)ES\S VOW A 75 Songs words* Music for 12c. 


ff.vuib.vh Jt • a bongs worus«x music tor uec. aa 
* 15. Hathaway, 9 Washington St’., Boston, Ma«s. U U 


I BARNUM & CG„ 100 AVilliam St. f N. Y. 
OUR SAMPLES OF NEW YEAR CARDS ARE 
NOW READY FOR 1883. . 

. T*rlco cf Samploa Or.o Ssllax. 

QPLENDID 1 50 Latest Style chromo curds, name in 
^case. 10c. Premium with3packs. K.IL Pardee, Now Haven, Ct 

Gilt Edge Compliment Cards with name and 
elegant case, 10c. H. M. Cook. Meriden, Conn. 
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* WELCOME 




DECKER 

brothers u u 


ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY. 


Bv Ella Rodman Church. 


A Beautiful volutin- of 1 NO panes an.I 1 If illustrations and ex¬ 
planatory iltasrams. supplies a want among ladies wlio have a taste 
tor modern embroidery. 


BOUND IN OLOTH AND GOLD, $1.00, POST FREE. 


DKMORFST S SIOXTJILY says of this hook : 

“ Everybody talks now about Art Work mid Art Embroidery, but 
know exaetiy what it means or in exactly ivbat the dltrereuee 
consists, between mere • fnney’ work and the modern art work so- 
.i J lus excellent manual, by Ella Rodman Church, not only 
teat.lies the methods but defines the distinction very clearly, so that 
it may be recommended highly, not only to the lovers of needlework 
m general, but to young students who wish to start off right and not 
tensi*'^' 11 ^ through false statements made by ignorance or pre- 


LADIES' FLORAL CABINET CO., Publishers, 

22 Vesey Street, New York. 


J'ABLE lE^^iEJ^XITTIfcvdZS. 

TO EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER TO 


PIANOS 


Have shown themselves so lar siiperioi to all others in 
excellence of workmanship, elasticity of touch, beauty of 
tone, and great durability, that they are now earnestly 
sought for by all persons desiring the 



VERY BEST PIANO. 


CAUTIOW. 


All genuine Decker Pianos have the following name— 
(precisely as here shown)—on the pianos, above the keys : 


Meeker TBxxrtktm. 


IVeto Vo Hi. 


33 UNION SQUARE, NSW YORK, 



S?ECI2v£E27 COPISS, 

September Number, with Beautiful Colored Plate, 10 Cents. 

This elegant and richly illustrated journal,edited by Dr. F. 31. Hexamcr. 

anraine uivtaon InnwA ^ P -1 _ _ ’ i. _ i ... . . , ... , , ’ 


of Horticulture in its various departments. 

Volume TV. commences with tile January number, 1863. but to induce 
new subscribers to send their subscriptions early, we will send the re¬ 
mainin'? three numbers of THIS YEAH FREE to all new subscribers 
who send their subscriptions for 1883 now. 

A PUEktU.1t FOK EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 

Encouraged by the success of the premiums sent out in previous 
rears, and desirous to introduce the American Garden into every 
home, we offer special and most liberal inducements for the coming 
year. All articles offered are of actual merit and decided acquisitions 
and several of them are now introduced for the first time. ’ 

hvery "iil>*cr||, C r, ol<l or new, In entitled to one premium, mid may Inko 
hl« choice of either of Ike following article*: 3 

fOur list of premiums is so large that we can only name a few of the principal ones ) 
American Garden Premium and Clubbing List, containing a full list, will he 
mailed free to all applicant?.) SEEDS* 

(Practical directions for their culture arc given with each package.) 

Wild Garden Seeds. This novelty in the llower-garden, extensively introduced 
ny ns, lias proved so successful, and lms given such unanimous satisfaction - 
enabling any one to have a profusion of llowers all Summer without expense—that 
we continue it on our premium list. Kacli package contains a mixture of one 
hundred varieties of Mower-seeds, sufficient for sowingn square rod of ground. 

fUtsu s American Wonder Pea. (A -sample packet.) The superior merit of this 
unequalcd Pea is now so universally recogni/.ed, and its advantages over other 
varieties is so decided, that no one can Afford to cultivate a garden without It 

American Rarer Pea. (\ quarter-pint packet.) Now Mi st offered for salo, is con¬ 
sidered the most desirable round pea. it is very early, productive, and of best 
quality. Many of tiio-o who have received it as a premium this year cannot silv 
enough in its praise, Are. PLANTS. 

Clematis corcinea. Scarlet Clematis. A root of this magnificent now climber 
It's with much pleasure that we offer to our subscribers this peerless novoltv ii 
beautifully colored plate and a description of which appears in our September 


number, Ac., Ac. 


KOOKS. 


Any one subscribing for the American Garden, and soliciting other subserintlons 
L,,, 5: VRV . p hKK. under the conditions named in our premium list. 


..nil r ur.r., Illliiur tin; film IUUIIS I I'l III UU III OUI’ | HC 111 11111 

lhe American Garden and L \mi'S Floral Cauikkt, with premiums olh-ivdhv 
h"", pape-rA ontt yi-ar Co,- only Jl.Sa. K . „ uss , t ' s „xs.^ 

31 BARCLAY ST., NKW YORK, 


THE IkT-A-S^ZIS 


ft n 


ASHMERE BOUQU 


prp )> 

) . 


AS APPLIED TO 


Toilet Soapsi Perfumery 



IS REGISTERED AND'PATENTED AS 
A TRADE-MARK 


COLGATE & CO. 


o 


' NEW YORK, 

AND CAN BE USED 

Le gitimat ely only by 


them. 


Purchasers of the Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
and Handkei chief Extract will secure the gen¬ 
uine only when hearing the name of 




COLGATE & CO., New York. 
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